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* WEDWESMY. 4 NOVEMBER 1970 MORNING SESSIOK 



John K. Hlslop 

ladles and gentlemen, shall we begin? My nana is Jack Hislop ard I am 
with the Institute of Industrial Relations at the University in Berkeley. Ini- 
tially, nay I express my appreciation on behalf of the Institute at being in- 
volved in this three day seminar. I would like to thank both Dr. Margaret 
Thal-Larsen and Pzt>fessor Grossman, as well as Walter Jtostle and the others 
from the U.S. Department of labor Manpower Administration, for this :>rivilege. 

It is my pleasure to introduce jProfesaor E.R.F.W. Grossmen of th^\ Depart- 
ment of Industrial Engineering and Operations Research of this Unlversi^^ . * 
Professor Grossman. 



a^ofegsor E.R.F.W. Grossman 

I would like to welcome the out-of -staters to California, particularly 
Joseph Epstein from the Department of labor. I want to welcome the in-staters, 
too, particularly Merrill Anderson and Maury Gershenson. In this I speak 
also for Uoyd uiman who, unfortunately, is unable to be here. As Jack men- 
tioned, this conference is Jointly sponsored by the Institute of Industrial 
Relations and ourselves. 

For tlK>se of you who are not already aware, this conference was sparked 
by the Manpower Administration in connection with a contract we hold to design 
a Bay Area Labor Market Information System. It is a follow-on frcm two pre- 
vious contracts on which Margaret iThal-Larsen was the project director. Vy 
own and Steve Laner's knowledge of the subject is derived from two previous 
contracts which we held from the Department of Labor to study the effects of 
technological change on skill requirements. So we are knowledgeable in the 
area of technology, automation and skills. But we are not particularly knowl- 
edgeable in any great depth in the subjects m which you, gentlemen, are expert. 

Jack Hislop: i should tell you that Professor Ulman could not be here because 
he is doing what many faculty, members are accused of not doing enough of, 
namely, teaching. And Merrill Anderson, Assistant Regional Manpower Ad- 
ministrator with the U.S. Department of Labor, has stepped into the breach 
this nor;iing. Mr. Aguirre wa? suddenly dispatched to one of three re- 
gional meetings concerned with the problems of veterans. Though we regret 
Mr. Aguirre* s unexpected assignment, we are very pleased that Merrill can 
be with us this morning. 

Merrill Anderson * 

For the Manpower Administration and for the Department^ we wish to welcome 
all of you to this conference on labor market information systems. I think 
this is the first time we have had such an array of talent with a particular 
ln*^**rest in labor market information assembled on the West Coast. And I do not 
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think have had quite such a diverse group of participants before. We have 
people here frnm the universities, from employment security agencies , voca- 
tional education, counaeling and placement services, from private Industry, 
non*"proflt organizations and consulting firms, and the civil service commission. 
We appreciate the cooperation of the University, partiojlarly that of Jack 
Hislop and Professor Crossman in arranging this conference • I would like to 
add my personal thanks, also, to Margaret Thal-Larsen who has A^orked so closely 
with us through the years and to Walt Postle for helping with these arrange** 
aents. ~ 

Our topic of labor market information is of particular interest to this 
fjroup and to the West Coast for various major reasons. As we all know we are 
now experiencing relatively high unemployment which places this meetiiLkg in a 
little different context. California is now above the seven percent level of 
uneiiipl03rment . Aisd our friends in Seattle are experiencing near^^catastrophic 
conditions at this time. In the Manpower Programs of the last eight to ten 
years, we have been largely concerned with the disadvantaged. We hr>ve been in 
a tight labor market; we have been seeking throughout the nation for needed 
skills. ^*^^^]|t now we have a little tilting of the teeter-totter as we are all 
too well awil^e* I think^ one of the things we will need to think about in this 
rapidly chan^ng labor martot will be a better information system. And I 
tl\ink we will see some shifts of attention from the disadvantaged, although we 
will not neglect them, to the tens of thousands of Job-ready applicants who are 
now unemployed. And I think we may need a revised approach in our services , 
maybe even a new approach. 

To review quickly, I believe we can say that our manpower programs of the 
last decade or two have stressed labor market information. The Eir9>loyioent Act 
of 1946, which actually did not get off the groimd for a number of years, was 
the first real indication of an Interest in employment information^ Then the 
Area Redevelopment Act was pasised in 1961 and we were required to obtain local 
labor market information. The next significant step was the MOT Act (Manpower 
Development and Training Act). of 1962 which again brought increasing emphasis 
on the availability of labor market information to carry out that particular 
program. And then the Vocational Education Act of 1963 required certain labor 
market information for its implementation, as did ^he Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. In 1966 this emphasis on effective labor market information was re-* 
newed in the Vocational. Renabilitation Guidelines. And the latest significant 
legislation to repeat this emphasis was the Work Incentive Program (WIN) ^under 
the Social Security Act. In summary, I believe that the need for more shiT'"''^ 
more accurate information implied in our manpower policies means that we must 
develop labor market information on a large scale. 

I was in Washington last week at a meeting of my counterparts from through^ 
out the Nation. There were comments on every side and at every meeting about 
the Comprehensive Manpower Act ((!MA) now before the Congress. Particularly, 
there were references to the House version. From what I could glean in Wash-* 
ington, it appears that the Family Assistance Plan (FAP) is not going to pass 
except, possibly, on a trial basis. But everyone seemed optimistic that the 
Oomprehensive Manpower Act will pass. That particular Act makes heavy demands 
for labor market information. Title I calls for the development of an early 
warning system as to changing markets. Title I also calls for local plans re- 
garding economic, industrial and labor market conditions* Title IV provides 
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for a coinprehenslve manpower research program and defines the funds that can be - 
used for that purpose. This Title also requires the Secretary of Labor to 
develop '*a con^rehenslve system of labor market Information on national; state* 
local and other appropriate levels* To be Included, toO| is Information on 
the nature and extent of impediments to the maxlnum developme of our employ- 
ment potential, and the basic characteristics of our labor' force/' This Act 
also specifically spells put methods of obtaining Job opportunities and skill 
requirements information. Many of you are acquainted with the Job bank system 
now underway in several cities throughout the Nation., in California , we only 
have one in San Diego ~ but*this program will be expanded to five more cities 
this year. I would say that under this new act we will see an incres&ing deed 
for the activities represented at this meeting today/ be it for counseling, 
education, placement or other activities. 

In closing, I would like to say for the Manpower Administration that we 
appreciate your efforts to explore these matters. We have a group assembled 
here that can devote intensive work to this subject during the next three days. 



Jack Hislop: lluuik you Merrill for that educated glimpse of what ta can expect 
to occur in 'this roost important field during the next few years. Mr. 
Joseph Epstein from the Office of Research and Development of the Manpower 
Administration is with us today. He will give us a ''statement of the 
Ftoblem: The 1968 Amendments to the Manpower Development and Training 
Act". We are happy to have you with us, Mr. Epstein. 



Joseph Epstein 

Thank you very much, I am very pleased to be here today and to Join with 
you in an attempt to define some of the problems concerning labor market in- 
formation. What is it? What is the need for it? What are its various dimen-* 
sions? What are the activities needed for its improvement over current forms? 
And, finally, what are some of the^^obleras for the future? 

As we all know> labor market informaticm is now benefiting by the atten*' 
tion given it from many quarters. For the first time it is being fAinded at the 
research level and at limited program levels to^an extent that will permit 
serious examination of its role and utility in the manpower field. Within the 
Labor Department, and pursuant to Section 106 of the MDTA, we have in the 1970 
fiscal year allocated about $16 million for so-*called Job matching and labor 
market information activities. And in fiscal year 1971, funding totals almost 
$30 million. 

But before going into further detail concerning present programs proposed 
for labor market information, I think we should pause for a moment. We should 
give credit to the lonely workers in einployment security offices who in past 
years have labored hard and with pitifully small resources to answer the cosmic 
questions: Where were, the Jobs and who had them? What Jobs were coming along? 
And how could we advise the uneflq[>loyed with respect to occupational shifts? 
Questions were asked as though answers » like apples, were only there waiting to 
be picked. In retrospect, the scope of our current work shows how unreasonable 
Q were the demands made of these people in the past. I. am not certain that we 




still do not expect more from them than can rightfully be expected with the re-* 
sources even now in sight. 
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But what is the source of our current concern for ar» adequate system of 
labor market information? Surely it must grow out* of our increased national 
concern for the optimum utilization of labor, as well as the thought that a 
person should be able to expect not only a chance at some job, but at the job 
in which he could make a significant contribution to society and which, in 
turn, would provide decent income satisfaction and dignity to the worker. And 
Congress in its desire to achieve these objectives has in many statutes re- 
quired', directly or indirectly, the development of a comprehensive system of 
labor market information to assist in creating an efficient administration of 
vocational education, manpower, economic development and various operating 
and training programs. I will not recite the list of laws that require this 
kind of infontatidn. Merrill Anderson did so a few minutes ago. But at this 
point I woTild like to mention that there is a gentleman in our meeting today 
who had more than a little to do with these Congressional requirements. I do 
not think he would mind if I point out. Dr. Aller, who in his to\ir of duty in 
Washingtonjaust-have spent many sleepless nights trying to get this kind of 
thinking^ across on the Hill, and even to the executive group. 

In the Bill now under serious consideration in the Congress, the Com- 
prehensive Manpower Act, there are substantial reqxxirements with respect to 
the establishment of a comprehensive system of labor market information. Its 
emphasis has been on making the system comprehensive because the depth and 
breadth of information developed so far had not kept pace with growing needs 
for data to guide legislation and r-iape public policy. Nor has it been ade- 
quate for sound decisions in the Joo market by workers, employers, and public 
authorities. This is not to say that we lack for vast quantities of informa- 
tion already existing and constantly being generated which describe many as- 
pects 6t the labor market. Virtually the entire output of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics can be described as labor market information, as much of it has 
been developed in response to specific needs or has been the quantified re- 
flection of operating programs. Therefore, the Congress has emphasized the 
establishment of a system . It is disturbed by the lack of coordinated effort 
to meet the needs of the labor force and of potential additions to the labor 
rorce. The Clark Ccnmnittee of 1968, in reporting the 1968 MDTA Amendments, 
stated that occupational outlook information needs to be extended, strengthened 
and utilized in the broadest framework of labor market services. 

Of course, as I have stated, labor market information is not an unex- 
plored territory. Much is already being accumulated and I would wager that 
most of us in this room could easily agree on identifying the major components 
of a comprehensive system which would meet the demands of Congress and the 
users of such a system. But I would wager equally that few of us at this time 
coiad Justify the relative expenditures of fUnds and energy for many of the 
components. We do not now have the information on which to base solid cost 
benefit analyses to tell us where the additional funds can be most effectively 
utilized and where cutbacks can be made with least cost and most efficiency. 

Another factor which must be recognized in any consideration of the cur- 
rent status of labor market information and of possible changes in it is that 
we do not4have thi^ option of developing a system from scratch. Existing ac- 
tivities cannot be turned off like water. As a result, we must do what we can 
to improve current activities as well as simultaneously supply the components 
of a more sophisticated system. A new and comprehensive system should not only 
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recognize the potential of coiqiuters and other equipnent but mat also Include 
the nost sensitive Insights that we have on technological change In production, 
and on shifts In consuaer preferences as they Indicate new directions In employ- 
ment. 

Under Section 106 of the Manpower Developnent and Training Act, the De- 
partaent of Labor through -the Bis and various agencies of the Manpower Adnlnl- 
atration is supporting several research and operating efforts, specifically de- • 
signed to Improve existing knowledge of the labor narket and to develop new 
approaches within the Units of stipulated budget resources. Some of you may 
not be aware of the scope of activities under Section 106. We have a Job 
Banks Program and a Job Matching Brograa which ^ave taken the bulk of our. re- 
sources until now and perhaps will do so for sone tine to cone. These are 
being handled basically by state agencies. We also have several other projects 
and prograns, soae of which are state agency act.lvltles, some of which are BLS 
eetlvltles, and sope of which are Jdint activities. And we have severai pro- 
jects with whiidi my own office is connected. We have the Job Banks Program, 
the Urban E^>loyaent Survey (which is being phased out), the Research and 
-Developaent or CRD Contracts (Margaret Tbal-Larsen and Dr. Crossoan). We have 
the Job Qjjportunities or Vacancies Program, the Job Information' for Ghetto 
Reflldents Program, the Improvement of State and Area Itonpower Planning Infor- 
mation, the so-called CMIPS Programs, and we have the Development and Exten- 
sion of Occupational Employment Statistics (a first cousin to our Area Skill 
Surveys, but with its entire ei^hasls on the current occupational distribution 
of Jobs). And we are studying an expansion of labor force data along the lines 
of the Current Population Survey which is going to be extended to cities- 

The project in San Francisco, "The Requirements and Design of a labor Mar- 
ket Information System for a Large Metropolitan Area", is aimed at a thorough 
examination of all the uses and users of labor urket information in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. The project's design is grounded in a basic grassroots 
examination of all the institutions ai»l procedures involving labor market in- 
fomation here in the San Francisco Bay Area, with this approach, Hire may ob- 
tain a better view of the practical problems encountei«d in providing useful 
labor market information as well as some help in determining the relative ef- 
ficiencies to be gained from revising our oirrent efforts in various jrays. 
All this is with the intent of developing a system which will be more respon- 
sive to the needs of various institutions and people in the Bay Area. I em- 
phasize the local dimensions of this project because one can start thinking 
about labor market information in a grand design which never reaches down to 
the people who really have to be helped and who need the help and need the 
data. This is a legitimate way of approaching the problem and one which we 
hope will crank out some very useful concepts bearing on this problem of de- 
termining the relative merits of investing lA one direction or another from 
among the many ways in which a labor market information system can be attacked. 

But what are the needs -and who are the participants in a. eouprehenatve 
labor market system? Perhaps it will be useful to spend a few minutes In pre- 
senting a more detailed explanation of the oonvlexities involved In any funda- 
mental discussion of the problems associated with a "comprehensive labor mar- 
ket system . I would like to quote from a document prepared by our Office of 
Research: 
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''t%e body of labor infbi^ti^m fef^^^ 9 

infdfnatioh c^^ f 

tj^t influence them, tl^e^ c^aracta^^ force, and thi^ pro- g 

eeasbs^ that^ b^^ ^ § 

inl^eiligenee used l>y^inniK>^ in asfiruring the efficient * 

f im|tioning of the lal^r -Mrk^^ it li S body of ^#iMg|t < i 

eiii^natio^^^^^ f 

af lack of imj^ledge of job oppq^^^^ It ateo ife- ^ 3 

- fers t6*the bbd^^ tarii>«rle^e 6^^^^ in tfie^l^Wr f bx^^^ | - 

e|q>j6yiHeht , unen^lbymeht V i^^^ - f 

i^mqvor '^^ M j 

iNHDi^wer for prbgratt develbpM^^ fb^ policy tfnd fo? i^lsl^^^^^^ I 

- ehactnenti'* I ^ ^ ^ - i 

Iteir %thli9 is a Ux^e^o^r^. But if fe cin^a^lf^ we wiir hai^^ beOTi> - _ f 

?ftSSSf f iJa openii^ri^ to r^;^^^ \ f 

leyeftMbi^ arc^^ f^v ^ . . ^ . I ^ 

Ctoyi^ly^the I 

^^j^rayarfc tho»&^^^ <gajy thl^ ffjfl^ | 

4PPk|ng^ ;fpr 4^^a^ ej^p^^^^gg^^^^fk^^ ^St^uf sS / I 

^^^su^iyisiM^-^ - I 

^^^diy^raiflbd the |TO»b^„ i;fi§ i»3^|lftl^^^ irebo^nia^ an^^^ I 

^f i^^^ , ^a^^^j^^OafesM ^ i^iMl^oS l^ls Sot^ S 

^bt^Birpr^^ J 

9ehin^ these a^tiylt^^ andlbacH^ tb^m up,are wh^^^ could be called thb 1 

djjjrect jh^^^^ ffiosS afe usM iasisi *d*feers afid 1 

l^lpyex^ diregt ly^^^ e^lo^bilit^ a^ re<»^iVnebt • '1 J 

I|clud4^ local e|^:ibyM[n^^^ vbcitipMi a^^^ bthbr educatoiHsv - I 

p^Hvate eiq>loynent a^^n^es, and a i 

seeking^to pro>»te the . . | 

^en we have anpther group bf organizations, w^^ I call indirect in- f 

tbraediarles^ At the natibhal leyelV tiiese^itgenplias a cohceraed iilth oy^ t 

SM: ecphpmic and unppwer r^^^^ a^ piiTioua^ 6f £^nb^b. Ad- i 

yi^^s, the U,^. OajpaHnsnt of Labbr, t^ Wtflce ^ fducation^ the Econbmic I 

teyelbpnent ^ency. ^ional, Ibcal and stl^^^ included in these. I 

activities, plus nonrgovernnent agencibs, sui^ as^ I 

These are the people who stanod behind; and create the policies within which i 
the direct intermediaries can work. ' ! 

In, addition, there are aanjr other ox^anizations which can be called ? 
gpeclallzed^ata generatora. These Include the BLS, the Census But^au.^and 
parlous other state and local-agencies. Of ecurae, sone data are generated 
h^ the IntenBediaries thenselves as b]i>roduct8 of their own operations. It 
is certainly iiqx>rtaDt for us to Ifibw how tutny biue-oollar workers are being 
placed each month. Hopefully, data whidi will be coming out of ESARS* and 
our other eoiq)uterlzed data inf onwtloh .systeas will help us to know about 
iu<ai Batters. That, of course, is an example of how Intemiediaries generate 
data which then becone useful in the analysis of the entire problem. 



(br discussions at this ootif erenee steuld hlghl^ ths strengths and 
wealmesses ot the present system a futfum syst^^^b^^ 

labor market litfoiMtipn^&tldl^^^ on the best of activities bUi 

ihoorppnitihg conoipis where appropriate. . 

It is ljq»ortant to raoo^ that not a^U la^ nartet. IMbrmtioh is^ 
chfiimeled through ireg^lar institutioM We all l^oir tfe^t many Jobs tare o]^ 
tain|d through itifo^^ fxleiidV^^ 
cXi^^^^ want ads* Buj^ the^^ to^ be^lO^d^ 

■pre i|nd ibet:ter inf oraat ion on f uiure bccupal^^ esj^ciali^^^ at the 

state^and^ l^car 4f^is^ f c* i yailcit^^M^ 

Qiir^f prec^ the Mtlq&^ ^fevel a^TO n^ ifeleSs we^^^^^^ 

deit^ the .sjbf pe; a 

thi^Oi^ BiOijuwi^^ nw, Inj^f^tl^M^ ^i^jUn^ 

ta^i^-ieak^|i% 4n 08a^nti^ of tMomiiti^ 

tnjini^j othlr a<^l^ ^ 3 T ^ 3 ^ 

^i^^^^Sit ff fbf^- ^^5aTO^gagfe^^g^^^^^^^^| ^g^ ^^^gj^g?!i^ V? 
W^h|fi|^>^ it 3^3g*^s g^ftia^r^gfef^j^^ 
^5^6S^gIf sned^r^-^^ 
sjd^ of the- lab6ir^^& 

o^i^M |rM, state ai^ fegl ^^ti^gsiStSy^^^i^^ffit& 

ba^s?.Mit bg f o^^ Wjs^^^^da^^^ t^^^^^^yf 

av£11j|bie. InfoMition .1^^^ 

^^eMt^lf ^ISo^heye ^ a^^ 

help ^mderstaiid^ the n^ clia^^s^^liil^ 

tl^on survey. loi^B^udin^ 

crgf sr-sectional rind^OTvsaapies,^ 

wiseri^btainable^ l^migrp add #at tj|i^i*rn|sH^ really 
ta^^lkipg i^rtaht gx^ • A ici^^Ai^ ^^libLid^ 
I thl^^, in time may $9CoM lis i 
But will be aimed at accomplishing 

time series are useful. The tine limits of dkta depend oh lags in publication 
and their periodicity. For instance,; we air ^^^^ 11I» more frequent pppula** 
tion censuses. 

Perhaps what is needed Mst is better pla^ of the 

co^lex but essentially disparate mliec^ich ol data r^silejbting activitieis 
ooBvrehended uiider the teSni iabpr mrlu»t i^br#|lpiiv ^^Id have as a 

l9^tx>duct more data at lower unit cost. At the present time^ nb^ bureau 
or agen(^ exerts effective planning for administrative control bv^r the en- 
tirety of labor martet Information. The closest resemblance to that process 
is now lodged in t^ Office of H|hagemnt md^^S^ of Statistical 

Standards. This office does attei^ to make some siie* correlated pattern out 
of statistical programs. I tUnk atich more has to b^ done. And the "putti^ 
together and the systems development in labor market Inf brmetibh which can ' 
make the kind of correlated effort that we need/ can come out of more and more 
meetings of this type. We need the information that will go though time, 
through occupations, through geography, and, through the various levels of 
government ~ Washington, state, and local. 



I would like to close ti^^fpmrkB with a small sampling of the questions 
and comments raised at a meeting in Washington last week, when we had repr.eseh-- 
tat Ives of the Office of Resefij:'ch and De and of our contractors pre-^ 

sent^ Some of the questions that were asked, I think, represent the kinds of 
|Mf6bleiii9 that are disturbing eyerj^^ CHe polnt^iiaised was that 

a iafer ^ market inforiiat^ to produce sufficient data to guaran- 

teevthat Instltutiras and indivlduais can mate the right calces for themselves.^ 
Wbat:.'db the unemployed, or ptjople seeking changes in their work, want in .the way 
of information? Do really l^w thi..=;? It-is not easy to didfine what is really 
needed or wanted. What are the instl«\*tions at various level of our society 
doing to utilize the d^^ that are aVnliable? What are the data of higher 
prioHty which, if ayallablov used to the^ best a;dya ^^Lislla we 

cpnceptuiftlize the |^rts of a system ^hlch will be useful now and also will 
be: coi^tible with more? con^ratensiye syst^im later^ In other words, as we 
a^rMdb. this *'egc<^Wter ae spM ^11 the existlny^ system 

h^^Mh we makf :^^^^^ chafes which are hot only 

uij^f ul In the cunrent^ '^^t'^^i^ aa^^f 

li^er? lltt^g^^Rj^"^^ rfSpfiCt 
fgaps, p^fpbieiwy a|^^ I am^ cf rtalh that 

our disdussip^ tljese'mMH will re^ 

quire attention, as w^ as j^int-the^^^ to somC ^olutioh^ 

l^rrill Anderson: Ifir. ^stein, ! (&dn*t hear you xientlon the Manpower Report 
of the Pfesideht wiS tfe States. / 

Joseph Epstein: Well^^ if T did^t ,^ ^^^^^^ it is becaus^^^ 

it right gow that ii^ I'd never get to other things. 

We are pllased that the r ferooiei^ Re^^ is beginnihjg to ^ 

rank as an important i|ociii^nt> I iSilieve liuny professors are using it as 
a textbook. T would like^^ t^ that anyone lootcing for what eduld 

be called^ the ''kuthdritatiye jp»o^ in any given area that happens to 

- be TOveredi can be assure^^ anything that appears in the ManpoWei* Report 
has gone through at least 15 exandnatidn^^ to ensure that it has at Wast a~ 
minimum^ basic accuracy. I thinK:it becomes a good source book for that 
reason. I don^t want to flilss this opportunity to plug the statistical 
appendix^which is impprtant for those ^wlu> don't read the articles in the 
front. It does represent a real effort to get the most fecent data in at 
the time of publication. 

Merrill Anderson: My particular interest is that it Is not strictly a Depart-* 
ment of Labor document. You have inputs from Defense, Civil Service and 
others, do you not? 

Joseph Epstein: I think I would characterize this report as a Department of 
Labor responsibility, but we do have inputs from other agencies. But 
getting it out is Dr. Rosen's headache. Everybody else can give you in** 
puts, but' the copy that goes to the printer is Dr. Rosen's and Miss Wood^s 
special responsibility. 

Walter Aostle: Can you explain briefly the planning process that goes into the 
Manpower Report of the President? What is the time span over a year? 



Joseph Epstein: Theoretically , the work on this report starts the minute the 
old one goes out. People have second thoughts about what they should have 
put in the present ono and what should go in the next one. Various and 
sundry people in our office are asked what they think ought to go in; and 
those who have an interest in making a contribution or in soliciting a 
contribution" pump hard for various inclusions. Tentative drafts of the 
outlines are then developed. Much of this work goes on in the very early 
spring and summer. In the early fall assignments are handed out, some 
within the department, and others to academic personnel or to other 
agencies . 

Barbara Kirk: A very small point of information; I think Mr. Anderson men- 
tioned a Manpower Bank in San Diego as a kind of O'^ototype. I am not 
familiar with this. Is there anyone here • . ve a brief explanation 
of this? 

Walter Postle: It is called the Job Bank Proe;ram* It is a computer-assisted 
operation where our Job orders are placed in a bank and then printouts are 
produced locating these Jobs, 

Barbara Kirk: Is it like an exchange? 

Walter Aostle: No, it is not an exchange. Actually, it is an inventory of the 
Jobs available in any community every day. 

Oirt Aller: I am one of those who uses the President's Manpower Report with 
my students. They certainly appreciate the wealth of data. But I am 
intrigued by the fact that they are totally unimpressed by its analytical 
quality, jhey make invidious comparisons between the Manpower Report and 
the report of the Council of Economic Advisors* 

Joseph Epstein: I would plead guilty that the report is not program-oriented 
or analytically-oriented. 

Walter Postle: No, essentially it is a political document. 



B.R.F.H. Cr oasma n 

I must first apologize that I know less about the subject of labor market 
information systems than most people here. My background includes several years 
part**time research related to manpower problems, particularly in the technolo- 
gical change and automation field, but I have little direct knowledge about 
labor market instltutiohs so that, if I'm biased towards general labor supply/ 
demand problems rather than specifically labor market Information, that Is the 
fault of my background. My other claim to your attention is that I have had 
extended and varied contact with industrial systems, and systems of various 
kinds operating in the real world outside the labor market. Our speciall25a- 
tion in the Department of Industrial Engineering and the Human Fcctors Group 
has been the siudy^ol-the interaction between human systems and technological 
systems. We have Ijeen working particularly with the concept of the * socio- 
technical system**. This is a term devised a few years ago in the Tavistock 
Institute in Ix)ndon to characterize a field of study of the interaction between 
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the human, sociological and technological systems, so this is the perspective 
from which I shall start. I may also say that our group, particularly Steve 
lAner, is also involved in organization problems, and is working with the con- 
cept of time-span of discretion or responsibility and the way this fits into 
the operation of real systems in various practical contexts. So if I diverge 
Into organization, don't blame me for that either. 

Oir present contract for study of the Bay Area Labor Market Information 
V ey, on which Margaret Thal-Larsen is project director, began July 1970, so 

only Just getting into our grassroots study of the Bay Area Labor Market. 
le4:iit I am; she has been involved in this for several years. We do not yet 
have any conclusions from the present project, as distinct from her previous 
studies . 

You will gather from this that I have no prescriptions to offer In the 
labor market Information field. We are prosently In the stage of exploration. 
A prescription will come nwch later. If at all. 

TumlnK to the substantive part of wy presentation, I want to take the 
problems in reverse order of the words In the title: Systems, Information, 
Market and Labor. These are also roughly In Inverse order of concreteness. 
So I shall start by discussing exactly what we mean by a "system" and Its 
Implications for the present one. Then we will look at "information" as a sys- 
tem concept, consider "market" as a particular class of systems, and "labor" 
as a market commodity. 

"System" is a very tricky and difficult concept. And nobody really under- 
stands at the present time how to analyze and synthesize systems with any 
generality. Lacking a truly general model, wo must focus on a particular class 
of systems to make progress in analysis. In other words, engineers have no 
general prescription for how to produce a new efficient system or how to re- 
vamp an exirting one. I might say here and now that there is a real live labor 
market information system existing in the field. We should not approach the 
system as if it did hot exist and needed to be developed. The question of how 
to improve it must obviously take off from the present situation. A major part 
of the problem exists in analyzing the present system, rather than prescribing 
for a future one. 

The first problem in analyzing an ongoing system Is to distinguish it from 
its environment, in Gestalt terms, to focus on it as "figure" with the en- 
vironment as ground".. And this is frequently difficult because a system is 
not a physical object but a relationship between objects. In open systems the 
boundary which we select arbitrarily for analytical purposes has a flow of 
."r^terials and Information across it. To facilitate later analysis we must find 
a boundary with the least amount of flow across it, that is we try to define 
our system to be as nearly closed as possible (Figure 1). However, the charac- 
teristics of the environment are generally very important for system functioning. 
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Within the boundary, we have some kind of an organized unity. As a general 
purpose definition of a system we could use the following: "A set of people, 
equipment, and procedures mutually organized to attain externally set objectives 
or tasks". Evidently, we have to have components In the system. The people, « 
or more exactly, roles occupied by the people, equipment and procedures are com- 
ponents. These components have to be gearod together, they have to work to- 
gether, to accomplish anything. Now a system, as I understand it, responds to 
externally set goals and objectives. The environment in some way or other sets 
the objectives, which the system must respond to. And there are very difficult 
field research problems Involved in deciding whether particular components are 
within the system or outside it, and exactly where goals are set. As I said 
before, a system is not a thing; it is an analytical concept or model. And the 
BOdelling rules say that for a system to exist there must be externally set 
objectives. . 

We now turn to inputs and outputs. It is generally the case that most sys- 
tems involve some kind .of a process. We find that we must distinguish carefully 
between raw material or process inputs, and objectives or control inputs. There 
are various other classes of inputs. Incoming into the system are raw materials 
(data, actual material, people) which have vo be turned into something else 
(products). It is possible to think of these as the only inputs* However, a 
more powerful way of looking at the system is to think of the objectives as in- 
puts, and the result in terms of quantity or quality of the product rather than 
the product itself, as output. So the output, from the standpoint of the en- 
vironment generally speaking, is not the product but some quality or quantity 
of the product. The product can be data or people. In an education system you 
take students in and put educated students out. The output from the system's 
standpoint is not educated students themselves, but the envirenmental evaluation 
of same, viz., degrees. Thus in the University of California, we find that 
Sacramento asks us not ''how many students did you turn out", but ''how many degrees 
did you grant''. A degree is a measure of the quality of education applied to 
the student, and the number is obviously a measure of throughput quantity* 

The concept of *an environmental supervisor follows naturally. The environ*- 
inent is going to examine what the system is doing, and this implies a supervisor. 
So that, corresponding to any system you can think of, there is some kind of ex- 
ternal supervisor setting objectives and evaluating results. Unless we can 
identify a supervisor for a real world system, we are in analytical difficulty 
because we don't know what is the function of this system, how we should measure 
or evaluate its functioning. We have to measure in the same way the actual su*- 
pervisor does. (Figure 2). 

Our control inputs to the system are as follows: There must be some re* * 
sources with which to perform the process. There are also going to be some 
disturbances , i.e., there are going to be some features in the environment 
which prevent the process from running exactly as planned. Thus the system has 
to be geared to null out disturbances, as well as to respond to objectives and 
to use resources « We can often couple disturbances with demand, for there will 
generally be a fluctuating level of demand. For instance, in the educational 
case there is a fluctuating level of demand for different kinds of education. 
So the education system must deploy its resources effectively to maximize its 
product given a fluctuating student input. Just to tako ASiothor actual case, 
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an electrical generating system has a rather regular seasonal curve of demand 
which goes by day and year. The elect^^ical system is able to predict rather 
well . the demand for electrical power at a particular time of day on a par- 
ticular date. A lot of system function is concerned with predicting demand so 
that resources can effectively be brought to bear. What happens in practice 
is that available generators are brought on line ahead of the time when the 
demand is expected to increase. In other words, if it is kno^n that everybody 
will turn their air-condit loners on at 11:00 in the morning, the system will 
bring more generators up to speed at 10:00. Most practical systems that we 
have analyzed have some internal sub-system for predicting demand. 

Turning to the physical process, in our case the raw materials are job 
seekers and vacancies, and the product would be Job holders and non-vacancies* 
We also note, of course, in this case that a lot of the product will go through 
the system without being processed, so we are going to have some of the product 
Just being Job seekers and vacancies. Now an important question that we face 
is the following: Supposing we take this particular identification of the raw 
material and product of a labor market system, what are the objectives and how 
is the evaluation performed on the process? In other words, exactly what are 
we trying to accomplish in transforming Job seekers into |iow Job holders? Are 
we trying to i:ransfer as many as possible, or as highly pairdnls possible, or 
what? The present evaluation system set up by the "supervisor" lays weight on 
particular classes of Job seekers, veterans, disabled, and hard-core* So, 
'operationally, at the present time the public employment system is geared to 
particular classes of Job seekers* There are other possible raw material/pro- 
duct identifications which correspond to different systems. In the ferfl world 
we generally t^nd sevaral systems which operate coextensively using the same 
compone^'^??. In theuB cases, for analytical purposes, we assume we are not 
dealing with a system which does several things, rather we Are dealing with 
several systems. In the^ present case, out of vacancy information you might 
generate as .a product Job forecasts rather than placements. We will probably 
find as we go on that we have several different systems overlapping in the 
labor market area. At this point it may be worth noting that all of the in- 
puts and outputs I have mentioned must be^^considered as functions of tlm' 
when we measure resources, disturbances, etc., and the objectives may also 
fluctuate through time. 

Joseph Epstein: To make it a little clearer, it is important to note that one 
of the greatest weaknesses of the system, as we think about it, is that 
It is from the present to the future. And we have the question of an- 
ticipatix^ not only vacancies^but also that there will be peop^.- there 
ready to take the anticipated Job. If our system works right re will 
be not only job opportunities but also those ready and able \ * those 
Jobs. And to the extent that we can work the system right, there will be 
no vacancies, but rather opportunities, and people ready to take them. 

E.R.F.W. Grossmen: You are rightly pointing out that in order to meet the 
real time requirements something must have been prepared yesterday. 
Most systems have a forward orientation, a planning horizon, since it 
takes time to get anything done. 

Sherrlll Neville: There might be some question about your statement that the 
employment service Is a special i7Jod system for all places and all aspects. 
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E.R.F.W. Grossman: There are some operations which have a general system- as- 
pect. But for analytical purposes, I do not want to accept the notion of 
a general system. I think we musL assume a system is something: geared to 
particular objectives and raw materials and we cannot say that there is »uch 
a thing as a general system. We have to talk about specific systems. In 
the goii^ world there are a number of systems operating siniultaneously and 
overlapping ane another. For analytical purposes the identification of a 
system is those components which are organized to respond in one particu- 
lar way to the environment. However, the components may be time-sharod 
with other functions. 

Steve Laner: Are you implying then that every time your objectives and inate- 
rials change, you in fact have a different system? 

E.R.F.W. Grossman: No, not at all, provided that the organization of compo- 
nents remains the same. 

Joseph Epstein: I was just wondering if it would be helpful to think of these 
parameters in terms of government operations; whether they can be defined 
with operational needs or budgets? 

E.R.F.W. Grossman: - The Gongress is really the supervisor in this case. So the 
system is correctly geared to responding to the kind of quality they want. 

9 

Itimlng now to the term information . It ±a, generally speaking, true that 
information is the key activity or the key quantity flowing in any system* As 
our recent studies on technology showed, there is presently an information 
revolution going on* Methods of processing infoirmation in systems have really 
changed radically in the last 15 years, partly due to the digital computer and 
partly due to various kinds of control systems and remote transmission channels. 
There has been little recent development in power sources of the kind that 
sparked the Industrial Revolution. But when we talk about Information, we are 
talking about something which Is currently in process of technological revolu- 
tion. Therefore, we must try to understand it. To help us we have some very 
exact tools developed by Glaude Gannon and others for measuring the amount and 
flow of Information, and correspondingly, the amount and flow of noise* Noise 
is, roughly speaking, anythli^ you don't want to hear or anything which is not 
a signal, from which we deduce that a signal is what you do want to hear. 

It is Important to distinguish between data and information. We can have 
a tremendous amount of data about a subject which does not reduce our ignorance. 
So you cannot have information unless you have prior ignorance, and, if you 
have data, you may still not have Information unless it reduces your ignorance. 

Very frequently information is needed in a system to determine exactly how 
to allocate or deploy resources to achieve a desired effect. This means having 
a correct model or representation of some part of the environment. 

It is useful (see Figure 3) in many cases to think of information as a de- 
caying quantity. If we knov/ something today about the environment in a real- 
time system it does not imply that we know it toirorrow. We can think of infor- 
mation in the form of a current Image or Tnoc!ol of a parMculnr renl-world 
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situation, as having what we may term a "half life". In most practical sys- 
tems there is therefore an updating or sPupling procedure, such as making a 
survey, which restores the model to 100 percent accuracy for a brief period. 
The proper sampling interval depends on the inherent variability of the situa- 
tion itself. 

Based on the half-life concept, I would like, tentatively,' to classify 
labor market information in four categories: unskilled vacancies (half life 
1 day to 1 week); short term (l week to 1 month) ;^ medium term (l month to 1 
year); and long term national occuaption trends (over 1 year). It should be 
obvious that labor market information includes various different decay cate- 
gories. To avoid confusion, I think it is important for us to ep^ '.mate the 
half life associated with each different kind of information we discuss and 
avoid mixing diverse kinds. 

Turning now to information retrieval and delivftry, rather than informa- 
tion itself, and looking at the labor market information system from this 
standpoint, there is apparently a major problem in c-iann.-lling or "addressing" 
information correctly, i.e., to the right recipients^ W,th 30,000 Aoh titles 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT), there is only a 10-9 chance 
that a random applicant and a random Job vacancy wil v match. In this case, 
the correct addressing needed to get the correct Job information to the cor- 
rect person requires somewhere on the order of 15 bits of information per 
vacancy. This is a minimum. In practical systems it would be quite a bit 
more because of the need for redundancy. 

We also note that there is a noise problem, i.e., that of getting infor- 
mation to the wrong people-. If the addressing system goes wrong and you de- 
liver a whole batch of information on Jobs for which a person is not qualified, 
it will occupy his attention but convey no useful signals. From his standpoint, 
this is noise. It may be that the sy^^em should spend as much effort guarding 
against delivery of noise as in ensioring the delivery of signals. 

The third item in our backwards analysis is "market". We note that the 
labor market is a market like others, and we can draw a number of useful 
analogies. Generally speaking, we can say that a market is a specific kind 
of system,^ one for supply and demand, thus resolving an imbalance. For example, 
the stock exchange is a market for balancing the supply of investors and in- 
vestment opportunities against one another, resulting in sales of stock. Re- 
ferring back to our analysis of the system concept, we must look for the ob- 
jectives of a market, and this raises the question of who or what is its super- 
visor. In the case of the stock market, I suggest that the "supervisor" is 
the set of individual buyers and sellers, that is, there is no external super- 
visor, and the system is supervised by those of its participants who enter the 
market as buyers and sellers. With respect to the labor market I would suggest 
that there, also, the participants are in some sense the supervisors. Some- 
where along the line we must distinguish between external (e.g., congressional) 
supervision and internal local supervision by the members of the market them- 
selves. With regard to the objectives sought by the "supervisor", we must 
assume that these are speed and quality of matching between supply and demand. 
It is not clear to me exactly what this means in the labor market, that is, - 
exactly what the participants want to accomplish. Only when we know this can 
we know what kind of information system is required to meet that need* 
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Pursuing the analogy with other markets, it is obvious that markets rapidly 
become specialized. This phenomenon is associated with the information storage 
and retrieval problem, because a market essentially is a crossover information 
system. You have one set of information coming in from suppliers and another 
set coming in from demanders. The market system creates a memory or file» 
Thus supply information is channelled to demanders and the demand information 
to suppliers. The reason that markets become specialized is thix\ specializa- 
tion reduces the variety of supply and demand and hence reduces the size of 
the file required to service it. The Labor Inventory Network Communication Sys- 
tem (LINCS) in Sacramento is a good example of this principle embodied in a 
computer-based Job exchange. If the market is in fact an information exchange, 
then the bulk of its resources should be channelled into processing, storage, 
r*>*-.rieval and delivery of information. 

Looking lastly at labor , there is a great deal that could be said about the 
nature and description of the labor force and the Jobs workers hold. The main 
informational problem arises from the great specialization of labor in modern 
industry. We have been involved in trying to analyze the effect of.4;echnologi- 
cal change on what is classically termed the ''division of labor" and on skill 
requirements, but since time is short I will not pursue this theme at the pre- 
sent time. 

By way of conclusions, I wemt to stress the need in our discussion to 
consider different systems and subsystems separately, i.e., we should not try 
to deal with everything at one time. We should try to identify systems and sub- 
systems one-by-one, and establish their importance in the labor market, the 
time scale they operate on, what resources they consume, etc. By doing this 
we could come up with an inventory of existing systems; how many sys'^'ems are 
there, what do they accomplish, how do they interact, how they fit together, 
who, what and where their "supervisors" are, and so forth. I feel we have a 
group here eminently qualified to accomplish this task. 



Art Shiigi 

Dr. Grossman's comments were most appropriate. And they will be veiy 
helpful in my presentation. I believe my little "system" will be a lot 
easier to explain now that Dr. Grossman has laid the groundwork. 

The title of my subject is "Systems Application". However, I would like 
to talk about this subject in the context of a "Job information delivery sys- 
tem". This is the term we have been using all over the country in describing 
our program. What I will do here today is give you a brief description of 
Job information needs, the sources of needed information and the delivery of 
this information. 

I think I should give you a little bit about my backgroxmd so that you 
will know the context in which I will be speaking. I used to work for the 
California Department of Human Resources Development. While there, I was in 
the Unemployment Insurance Section (Ul). In UI, there is a great need for Job 
market information. When claimants come to the local office their main con- 
cent is that they want a Job. Thus, we have to find out what Jobs are suitable 
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for this claimant. Also, the UI code requires that the department interviewer 
furnish the claimant reasona^e and' specific instructions on where to look for 
work and how to go about his Job search. If the interviewer has this kind of 
'legal responsibility, he needs precise information which can be imparted to 
claimants. For years, however, most offices have not had this type of infor- 
mation. The law says one thing, but in practice very little has been done. 
So to meet this need we have developed a '*Job Information Delivery System'*. 

At the present time I am with Computing and Software and we have a contract 
with the Department of Labor's Unemployr.ent Insurance Service. We operate al- 
most as an extension of the federal agency. We are going to various states 
where we conduct workshops relating to a Service to Claimants Program. This 
program is an effort by the UI Service to teach people how to look for work, 
to give them precise information as to where Jobs are, and to inform them 
about the way they should apply for work. Our objective is to return claimants 
to work much sooner than they would otherwise be able to do. We aim to help 
them conserve their own resources in terms of money, time and travel. 

Our Service to Claimants Program includes the following states: Washing- 
ton, California, Arizona, Minnesota and Massachusetts. These represent the 
"Five Cities Program", a program set up for fiscal 1970. Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut are in the 
"Eight Cities Project". Our primary responsbility now is to show these states 
how to set up delivery systems. We have had three workshops, in Sacramento, 
California; Hartford, Connecticut; and Columibus, Ohio, respectively. Oregon, 
Utah, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia have their own Service to 
Claimants Program. 

Systeits Chart (see Figure U): We started out with a process and then we 
hau to define what our goals were. By goals we mean a broad statement of what 
is to be done, what is to be accomplished. We used the term objectives to mean 
how you meet these goals. There are also the inputs (the various items that 
are needed; the processing of the material; and how the information is delivered 
to our users) . 

We had a real problem in defining our program goals. Who are we really 
trying to serve? We are talking about a grassroots system in this program. 
We are trying to get information to the interviewer and to the Job seeker. 
Ultimately, we are talking about the Job seeker because the interviewer is «ui 
intermediary. But in UI certain duties a^e required of the interviewer by , 
law. He has to give information; he has to make decisions. He, too, requires 
information. The importcuit thing here is that we clearly defined our goals 
and specified who the users were going to be» We had to answer that question 
in order to find out what kinds of products we were going to develop — ^whether 
a product that would be given to Job seekers on a hemdout basis, or whether it 
was always to go through an intermediary. In terms of priority, we decided 
that we would emphasize the needs of the interviewer. 

Let us t\im to how we went about identifying the needs and objectives of 
our system. The first thing we did was to determine the legal requirements 
affecting the system. We looked into the Unemployment Insurance Code. It 
requires that the Department shall give reasonable and specific information to 
claimants looking for work. We studied the regulations in the Administrative 
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Code which explain terms like "suitable work", and state that the Job seeker is 
required to make an effort on hii? own behalf to look for work. Then we con- 
sidered the precedent decisions that the UI Appeals Board has arrived at, in 
^ich are defined such matters as the labor market for a specific claimant. 
In UI there is not Just one labor market. There is a labor market for each 
person. One person may say "Well, I don't want to travel more than fifteen 
minutes from home." Another may want to work in one kind of industry or one 
size plant only. So by interpreting a person's restrictions ve have to deter- 
mine the size of his labor market, and if it is "reasonable" in terms of the 
amount of industry or the Jobs available to him. We next conducted a state- 
wide inventory vhich hit the middle management level and the local office 
managers. We asked local office managers what they thoiight interviewers needed. 
We wanted their opinions on what people in the field felt interviewers needed, 
what information was currently available, what they were using, and we asked 
for their suggestions. 

We also developed a community profile. We wanted to know what industries 
are in a community, where a given industry's Jobs are in terms of Job locations 
and the locations of workers. 

We also prept^red a composite list of "significant Jobs", analyzed the data, 
pared the composite list, and prepared another list. We conducted a study for 
the Five Cities Project in the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Area to find out which 
of the Jobs (and unions) were significant to a particular office in order to 
learn where we should concentrate our efforts. In the San Freuicisco UI Office 
the sample size was 550 claimants, and a review showed that there were 209 dif- 
ferent occupations represented among them. But only 83 occupations acco\inted 
for two or more sampled claimants. These occupations, we decided, were the 
"significant Jobs" in that office, and these were the Jobs on which we would 
prepare detailed information. If we did that, each interviewer would have de- 
tailed information on about three out of four of the occupations in which 
claimeuits could be expected to be interested. We found that many of these Jobs 
were union occupations. 

Joseph Epstein: Is this a kind of system for establishing the number of Job 

clusters you should include? How do changes in the labor market situation 
for various occupations which, in turn, influence the employer's view as 
to whom he will accept, affect the Jobs you regard as "significant"? 

Art Shiigi: Ideally, once you had this thing oii computers it could be quite 
responsive. You could read the monthly printout and identify the Jobs 
that are important at any particular time. .The Berkeley office prepares 
some information based on their 79 occupations and the Oakland office 
will do the same. Some of the Oakland information on occupations can be 
exchanged, and vice versa. But our list was done at one specific time 
and it was done manually. 

Joseph Epstein: The term "significant Job" can cover a variety of Jobs. Sup- 
pose you take the occupation "secretary". This can mean medical secre- 
tary, legal secretary, business secretary. The doctor could uot care less 
about a legal secretary. So you have two Jobs instead of one. How do you 
go about determining, for operating purposes, what really constitutes the 
significant characteristics of a bundle of Jobs? 
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Art Shiigi: When we get into actually preparing Job summaries, we encounter 
this problem of related occupations. Sometimes we solve it by preparing 
separate summaries for related Jobs. 

Most of the states have information availalr'^e about the numbers of workers 
in different Jobs. We talked to various people in various workshops and 
they mentioned reports like ESARS (Employment Security Automated Reporting 
System). When we started in California, we went to the tape for the re- 
port on Payments by Industry and Occupation . But still, our list of sig- 
nificant Jobs in local offices is Ju3t a guide. The local manager can 
suggest that we look at a Job that is not listed. And one of our criteria 
for the list is not only the volume (the number of people that are in that 
occupation), but also the number of problems the UI staff have with the 
classification. 

Now we come to the unions. Our survey showed that the San Francisco Com- 
mercial and Service Office dealt with workers from 33 different unions; 
the Industrial Office, 6k; Berkeley, U^^ Hayward, 55; and Alameda, 77. 
We could not look at all of those, so ve decided to look at the volume 
unions. Just by taking the volume ones we were able to get information 
for 70 to 92 percent of the union claimants. 

Steve Laner: You said that you regarded a Job as "significant" when you had 
^ two or more claimants representing the occupation? 

Art Shiigi: Yes, two or more based on the sample. We had to make some ar- 
bitrary decisions because we had only one person per local office and we 
couldn't possibly tell them to work on all of them. So we told them to 
pick out the most important ones and prepare s\ammaries. 

Steve Laner: If you wanted some priority ranking on those for which informa- 
tion was to be prepared, presumably, you would go to three and above, 
four and above, and so on? 

Art Shiigi: You co\ild. 

Steve Laner: Have you done that at all? 

Art Shiigi: No. We had o\xr hands full when we started this. If you prepare 
materials for a local office interviewer on any Jobs, you have to give 
him enough material that he gets into the habit of using it in more than 
50 percent of the cases which come before him. 

Joseph Epstein: Is this then a means of winnowing down the number of different 
Jo' IS the claims officer should familiarize himself with? 

Art Shiigi: Yes. 

Walter postle: Basically, the problem here is to try to cut down to manageable 
proportions the number of Jobs that are studied. And in the UI Office 
this is one way of doing it. 
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Art Shllgi: We really raised a question. People say "Okiy, we need Job mar- 
ket information". Obviously you cannot tell someone to study that sub- 
ject unless you answer ^he question, Information about which Jobs? 

Irwin Wlngeard: I think this method might be a very good Idea. The thing that 
concerns me Is establishing this list at a given period of time, Instead 
of making it over a period of a year, because of seasonal variations. In 
addition, what do you do about changes In economic conditions? For exam- 
ple, at the time you did this maybe the aerospace industry was at Its 
height. What happens when this Industry begins cutting back? You have 
got to change signals pretty fast. 

Art Shllgi: Ideally, you would set up a system and obtain a printout every 

quarter. Based on payments of claimants by occupation and Industry, such 
a printout Is available every month. However, we did not determine how 
to use all this Information on a monthly basis. We decided to iden- 
tify the volume unions, and set as our objective the preparation of 19 
summaries on these 19 unions. We will pick up the others later. 



WEDNESDAY. 4 NOVEMBER 1970 — AFTERNOON SESSION 

Margaret Thal-Laraen 

After the wide-ranging presentations of this morning, we will now have to 
go in for a little specialization in the subject matter we are considering. As 
you^may have noticed from your agenda, this afternoon is to be devoted to the 
need for labor market information. 

After several years of wandering about in the wilderness of a large metro- 
politan area and of attempting to discover an answer to the question "what is 
the need for labor market information in such a conmunity?", I really doubt our 
aoiiity to make speedy progress in answering this question. And nothing that I 
neard in the excellent talks given this morning, when wo looked at labor mar- 
Ket information from various perspectives and various angles, reassures me that 
a single afternoon will be enough time for us to arrive at many conclusions as 
to what this need really is. 

1 ^"^^''♦^Katlona I have found it necessary to confine my thinking, 

at least at the start, within a certain structure, in order to reach any agree- 
ment even with myself as to how to find the answer to this question. Because 
manpower viewed in its relation to work, to Jobs, is a large subject, the infor- 
mation needed to effect relationships that are individually and socially bene- 
hJ!«! . lu?*®'' ■ complex subject. To make any progress at all in 

.« f!!' subject in a single afternoon will require some structurinc of 

material. And you should know something about the limita- 
tions and assumptions I will use to structure my remarks in order to expedite 
our discussion of information needs. Quite possibly some of these will have a 
certain utility, also, in our later efforts at "system building". 
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First , I do not Intend to play the rolo of Devil's Advocate by laboring 
the broad question "Do we really need labor niarket Information?" Wo could 
state, and people have, that some 80 million workers are employed In this great 
nation, and somehow they obtained their Jobs without the smooth functioning of 
a comprehensive, or even a well-^ordered, system of labor market information. So 
why worry? 

I do not mean to imply that we should fall to pay attention in our dis** 
cussions to the actual need for certain specific types of information and to 
ask ourselves. How timely must these data be? How localized mur;t they be? 
How accurate must they be?. Who really needs this Information? These ques** 
tions, I should Judge, must all be confronted in our "system building"* 

But so far as the broad, general question of need is concerned, I, for one, 
have been relying on instinct, reinforced by several years of being on the re* 
ceiving end of the impassioned pleas of many highly articulate survey respon- 
dents. When enough qualified practitioners in such activitios as placement, 
vocational guidance, community information activities and manpower administra** 
tion and planning tell you that they cannot perform their duties effectively 
without labor market information and do not now possess the information they 
need, this question of need must, finally, appear to one as settled. An 
unfilled, or defectively filled, need for this information must be assumed to 
exist . 

A second bit of "structure" (for lack of a better word) that will color 
my remarks about the need for labor market information rests on the thought 
that we should resist being too affected by the winds of policy that blow at 
any given moment and dictate that e specific service (for example, placement) 
is to be emphasized or not emphasized in the public service or somewhere else. 
We should seek rather to identify certain functions in our economy and in 
our society, and one of them is finding a Job. We should then seek to deter- 
mine what items of information are required to assist in this process* And 
the chances are good that these items are the same whether they are needed 
by the worker himself in an independent Job search; by a public empl «yment 
service interviewer who will convey this information, as information, to a 
Job'-ready applicant; or by a private or public employment agency interviewer 
who is seeking to develop a Job opening and make a formal placement of a work 
applicant* 

Along with this bit of structure should go a third. We cannot allow 
ourselves to become so bemused by the merely seeming differences in the con- 
tent or the format of certain kinds of information as to forget that we may 
be speaking about a single category of information. 

If, in order to do a good counseling ar placement Job we find it neces- 
sary to be able to convey to the counselee or the work applicant some descrip- 
tive information concerning the customary Job setting or Job duties of an 
occupation, chances are good this necessity would apply both to workers who 
are bound for the physics research lab and the peach cannery. Chances are 
also good that the requirements for gathering the labor market information 
component of the "message" are similar in either instance no matter what the 
mear.;i of delivery or the form in which it is delivered* In other 
words, the important thing is to create the necessary system to collect and 



disaeminate^^a given category of labor market information such as "Job search - 
information", whether we fill the pipe lines with one type ol content or another, 
depending on time, place, and the type of applicant. 

Another bit of "structure" which it is well to keep in mind, constantly, 
is that the labor market information which is needed at higher levels in an 
administrative hierarchy for overall planning and for decision-making is often 
the very same information which, without aggregation ~ or aggrei.ated differen- 
tly ~ is required for operations at a lower level. Thus, often^ if we have 
satisfied needs for information at the lower level, our problem is at least 
partially on the vey to solution at higher levels, or across broader geographic 
lines. 

Now, somewhat, although not entirely, related to this thought is another 
assumption^ about a labor market information system which I call ray "hidden 
assumption". I call it a hidden assumption because most of the time I try to 
hide it even from myself for fear it will somehow bias ray thinking about labor 
market information systems. I am particularly anxious to put this thought on 
trial with you today (even thoxigh you may disagree with it) because it will 
simplify the remainder of presentation and promote its brevity. My "hidden 
assumption" is the following: If local offices of the public employment ser- 
vice were to possess the labor market information that they maintain they re- 
quire for the effective performance of their duties, all other users of these 
data would then have available the data they need ~ or be greatly assisted in 
obtaining them. 



As you can see, this assumption implieV^if: it is valid, that my teuLk to 
you (purportedly a discussion of needs, commfmlty-wide , for labor market infor- 
mation) can become primarily a description of local office needs as they are 
found in the Bay Area and still be reasonably comprehensive. 

Let me give you a few examples as to whey I believe this assxjp»ption valid. 
When we asked a representative sample of Bay Area employers about their needs 
for labor jiarket information, everyone of the items they mentioned waf, pare 
of the body of information later cited as needed by the local offices. True, 
employers did not assign the same priorities to the various items f.iey ^aid 
they needed as did the local office managers, but the items were the same. 
These were: 

1. Local wage rates by occupation.. 

2. Current labor demand/supply relationships in specific occupations 
(the "odds" for being hired in a specific occupation which local 
office people mention). 

3. Modifications in the qualification standards for specific occupations. 

General employment trends in the Bay Area and in the state. 

5* Information on the comparative adequacy of labor in various geogra- 
phic areas, which", of course, the local offices say they need in order 
to answer the inquiries of employers concerning contract awards and 
recruitment plans (as well as to plan their own clearance activities). 
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Sometimes one does find this kind of circularity in running down information 
needs but it does not refute my point — take care of local office needs and 
you will have made a good start to taking care of all other needs. At least, 
you will have indicators of most other needs if you catalogue those of the 
local offices. 

We did not interview a representative sample of Job seekers concerning 
the items of labor market information they worLLd wish to have. However, there 
is every reason to believe that employment interviewers — both public and 
private — can speak for them as to the strictly labor market information 
content of their requirements, even if not to the manner of its delivery. 

Th« Job seeker wants to know "who hires whom?" with all this implies, 
and that's a lot. He wants to know what we might call "Job search" information. 

The name and location of the employer and how to get there. 

The occupational distribution of the establishment's employment to give 
some notion of the "odds" of obtaining employment. 

The natxire of the Job ~ duties, wages, working conditions, the Job setting. 

The specifications which the worker must meet in order to be hired — 
training and educational background, possession of skills, special traits 
and aptitudes, physical aid other capacities. 

This is exactly the information to which employment offices, both private 
and public attach the highest priority of all. It is the information they 
wish to give the Job-ready applicant if they regard their service as giving 
information. It is the information they need to effect a placement if that is 
the service they are rendering. It is also a very important ingredient (at the 
individual plant level and as aggregated) in both local office counseling and 
school counseling. 

Speaking of schools, if one questions school coianselors and administrators, 
he will find a surprising amount of stress laid upon this matter of current Job 
opportunities information. Of course, and understandably, school counselors 
place heavy emphasis on acquiring more and better occupational trends informa- 
tion. But this is also a type of information which the local office people 
regard as of prime importance to effective operations. And so, one can go down 
the line, or out in the field, questioning agency after agency and find this 
great similarity of needs. 

Now, with this elaborate Justification for what will be my concentration 
on local office needs for labor market information, I shall give you a brief 
run-down as to how the findings of our current project are shaping up in this 
particular respect. 

Top priority, undeniably, is given to current labor demand information, an 
item that blankets all the points I mentioned previously — plus a few more. 
This information is wanted, as I have mentioned, at the individual plant level. 
It is both quantitative and descriptive. Filed occupationally, it gives a pic- 
ture, hopefullv, that will indicate the relative importance of Job demand in a 
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particular occupation and in a particular community ~ plus a great deal of In- 
formation about the nature of these Jobs and the types of workers who are hired 
for these Jobs. Its source (to stray to tomorrow's subject for a moment) Is 
an active employer relations program. Such a program Is the only source of in- 
formation on Individual firms and Industries out of which we can effectively 
develop Job opportunities and training opportunities for individual workers. 

I say, hopefully, the information will give a picture of the relative im- 
portance of thlB occupation in the community. because at this Junction we have 
stepped Into an area where merely beefing up a local office employer contact 
program is not enough. What we are told is needed is a "statistical reference 
point" although this is not the way the local office manager phrases his need. 
What is wanted is clear ~ knowledge as to the relative importance of different 
occupations in a given community. The problem is also clear — the unrepresen- 
tatlveness of that body of Job openings about which the local office can obtain 
Infoimntlon because it receives the actual Job openings from employers. Various 
estlmatf>s have been bruited about as to a given local office's penetration in 
its local Job market. Tt can run as high as 50-65%. Some offices say 5-10%. 
I have seen cases where it appeared to be 15%. One thing is certain, however, 
those openings the office does have are not representative by occupation. 

Finding this missing piece of a labor market information system implies 
choosing amongst several alternatives: First, there could be a Cooperative 
Employment Statistics type program with a sufficiently fine occupational dis- 
tribution and one that is sufficiently localized. With a knowledge of turn- 
over by occupation, such a program would indicate the occupational distribution 
of a total labor demand and tell us much about potential labor supply. 

\ 

Second, we could choose a Job Vacancy Study — also sufficiently detailed 
as to occupations and localized .to meet local needs. 

Third, we oould conduct an old-fashioned skill survey — say biennially 
administered. Some managers show a definite preference for this option be- 
s.ause they believe that the selection of occupations would be locally influenced. 

Fourth, some of our respondents state what they need is merely a more ex- 
tensive spread of Information about Job opportunities than can be gained through 
local office Job openings (supplemented by want ads, civil service announcements 
and what have you). But they do not feel a need to know about the universe. In 
this vein, some imply they would settle for a canvass of Major Market (MM) em- 
ployers plus the smaller establishments with which the local office does busi- 
ness. 

In any event, when the offices are talking about this item that I call a 
"statistical reference point", plus the descriptive information they want, I 
believe they. In fact, are speaking about the "job Opportunities Bank Book". 
This is to aid them in Job development in the later stages of the Job matching 
or "Oomputer Assisted Manpower Operations Network" program rather than the Job 
Bank Book. This in itself shows that, no matter what the degree of sophisti- 
cation of our operating prnceclnron ^ oeT-*-.«in nAndu »ro howi** th« npevatlon. 
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I haven't time to talk in this same detail about the other species of in- 
formation the local offices want, but they are not less important if we are to 
support the four functions I mentioned at the outset. And often there are 
analogous problems in obtaining what the offices need respecting other "pieces" 
of information than those concerning cxxrrent labor demand. 

One of the other "pieces" that they want is current labor supply informa- 
tion. Here again, as with Job openings, the information the Bay Area offices, 
at best, gain through their present operations is fragmentary. Now that we no 
longer take applications except in certain specific situations, our application 
file is not representative of a major segment of the Job seeking populace — as 
it was when an application was on file for every claimant. 

I am not going to discuss at length the needs of local office and school 
counselors and administrators for Job pi^ospects information > a greater knowledge 
than we now have about future labor demand and future labor supply. It is 
crucial! But I see enough people in this room to whom this species of informa- 
tion is a critical need, so I will leave this discussion to others — either 
witbin or outside the public service. 

The time I save in foregoing any exposition of this subject I want to use 
for mentioning the very high priority our local office managers assign to 
localize d economic data — to localized, current, census-type data describing 
their communities. 

This need has several origins. Advertising the managers as "knowing every- 
thing" is one of these. But I believe this information need is one that we must 
examine very carefully before we start proposing to fill it. 

I suppose I am saying — if our local office managers (and all the people 
who lean on them — from higher level administrators in their own agencies to 
welfare and other agencies) want to know about the age and race distribution 
of current unemployment by local community merely to write a plan of action, 
and obtain an appropriation — let's think' several times before recommending 
a multi-million dollar expansion of the monthly household census, or many 
costly special censuses. 

But if we really need such data (and well we may) in order to mount in- 
telligently conceived manpower programs based upon what we might call the "uni- 
verse of need for manpower services", possibly greater efforts to obtain cur- 
rent, localized economic data would constitute a better investment than en- 
gaging in a practice that one of our Bay Area managers call "manufacturing 
figures" the other day. 

And finally, there are various items or fie2 La of information tnjit are 
not demographic in character, or quite so specifically related to labor demand 
and supply as those I have listed which the managers say they need and do not 
now receive in sufficient quantity or quality. Some of these needs require 
more research activity at higher levels than the local office. In other in- 
stances, merely the existence of an efficient review and library service to 
bring valuable items to their attention would be enough. 



As examples, the managers cite a need to know far more than we do at pre- 
sent about relationships between jobs. In an era of change this need Is under- 
standable* They also want to know more about tests and test development. 
They want to know more about Internal labor markets. What are promotional pos- 
sibilities In various occupations — what are the career ladders? They want to 
know more about technological change and its effect on occupations. Why 
weren't managers alerted sooner to emerging occupations such as inhalation 
therapist? Why don't we have irore of a clearing house for such information? 

Managers aiso want to know more from the schools. How are curricula 
Changing? How are admission standards changing? What are the post gradua- 
tion plans of high school seniors? What schools train for what occupations? 
They want to know very much more about information that could be considered 
peripheral to labor market information — that ^ole gamut of services which 
must be offered to certain of the disadvalitaged before we even think about 
conveying job search informction to them. I could go on and on as to what we 
are learning about the needs for labor market information, but I won't. 

Just to "get things rolling" I have, however, asked certain of our con- 
ferees to talk to you about their needs for labor market information before 
we proceed to a general discussion of this matter. 



Barbara Kirk 



I guess I should start with telling you that things are different even 
at Berkeley these days. The Counseling Center for the first time in many 
years is swamped with students, even freshmen and sophomores, who are so con- 
cerned about their vocational futures, that they are coming in at this time 
to ask for help in occupational and vocational planning. That has not really 
happened at Berkeley where career has been a dirty word for a long, long 
time. Many of them were not able to get Jobs this summer, and were sitting 
home with parents and without any spending money. That is a powerful motiva- 
tor to get in and think about what one is going to do with his future and also 
with preparing himself. So we are really swamped now with student demands 
for vocational counseling. 

We are very strong believers in occupational information. We have per- 
haps one of the best libraries in occupational information of any counseling 
center in the United States. We have a full-time occupational specialist who 
is a consultant to our staff, who interviews and consults with students, and 
provides library materials for them as they need them. 

And you will also be interested to know that Just this week a girl came 
in and said, I'm in the social sciences. What I want to know is what occu- 
pations are going to be open to me?" Such a question marks a real change. 

I, perhaps, have a few iconoclastic things to say about labor market 
Information on various occupational classif ic;»tions. Margaret has already 
very well said that the kind of information - t need is time limited. We are 
not limited, though, as to the occupations w deal with at the Center as we 
have a public program on a cost-froc ha<?l« i^nd s*»e the entire range of 
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occupational and educational levels In our counseling program* What we most 
greatly need Is local Informat Ion, even as schools and employment offices need 
local Information more than the national picture* 

But we really need relatively little of the quantitative Information we 
have been talking about mostly so far* Each Individual needs only one Job* 
The v^ruclal point In counseling Is that It must be the one right Job for him. 
In that context It does not really matter If there are fifty of these Jobs In 
the community or 5000* From a counseling point of view, what matters Is what 
Is In a person so that he can develop himself to the fullest on his Job* It 
matters that he opts for the Job which best synthesizes his Interest, his ap- 
titudes, his personality characteristics* And all he wants Is the one Job 
which will make this possible* So from a counseling standpoint, at whatever 
the level the counseling Is given, be It In continuation school, secondary 
school. Junior college, college or university, the kind of occupational Infor- 
mation we really feci we need Is considerably more sophisticated than we have 
been talking about today* 

What we need to know Is what are the functions of the various occupations. 
And we need It In a different way than -* presented in Part II of the DOT. 
We need to know In more depth for more specific occupations and professions 
what their requirements are in terms of qualifications. We need to know what 
the functions of these occupations are in terms of the activities which the 
individual who enters them may be undertaking. We need to. know further, . 
and in advance (this is very complicated and difficult), what changes are coming 
about in professions, in occupations, in activities* This involves what the 
functions are going to be when Jobs chinge or are split, broken down or* 
are otherwise altered. We want to know how we can really help each student in 
terms of putting his committment into those activities for which he has parti- 
cular abilities* So we really need to know quite a bit* 

An example of what I mean can be drawn from the biological sciences. Five 
years ago, a student could go into the biological sciences if he had no parti- 
cular aptitude for mathematics* As you may know, the stluation is totally dif- 
ferent now. The biological sciences at any level, or of lfiiy-h^dj are really 
pretty well closed at this point to a person who is not stirong in mathematics. 
This is the kind of information that students at all levels need to know in 
advance * 

In our public program we saw a nan recently who had gone into an airline 
several years ago and who is now extremely disillusioned, dissatisfied, and 
vocationally maladjusted. What he was unable to predict when he entered was 
the change in the employment situation of this Industry which has occasioned a 
lack of upward mobility in hla activity. So he is stuck at an entry level and 
he now has an entirely different kind of opportunity than he was aspiring to 
during his preparation. His Job changed in terms of upward mobility and that 
is the kind of occupational information we need in advance to be of service. 
It is not the number in an occupation or the projected number, but descriptive 
information about occupations, the way they may change their patterns of ad- 
vancement and opportunity and ultimate goals in relation to their beginning 
and intermediate goals that we need to know. 
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Sc far today we have not talked about that great intermediate factor — 
education. That is really where the gross kind of occupational data, the 
quantitative data are most needed — not in counseling, and probably not speci- 
fically in placement. In these, again, each applicant needs only one Job. 
But in education — and I am talking about the vocational, the commercial, the 
technical programs in the secondary schools, the continuation schools, the 
terminal programs in the Junior colleges, the semi-professional, managerial, 
and technical programs in universities, for eLLl of these programs — what we 
really need is the kind of forecasting of labor market needs that will dove- 
tail and integrate owr educational and curriculum planning with the projected 
market needs of the future. And these projections must be quantitative and 
they must also mesh with the breeS3Lowns and changes that can be expected to 
occur in occupations. 

Maury Gershenson 

I wotild like to affirm the assumption outlined by Margaret that the kinds 
of data needed by local offices would satisfy many of the needs of outside 
users. By "outside" I mean users other than those who need data for placement 
or for counseling. I mean those who need data in the real live world for a 
variety of other purposes. I am speaking now about labor market information in 
its broad sense, not Just occupational data, but also data about such matters 
as unemployment and what goes with those data. I want you to know that 1 speak 
from the^point of view of one who was a user for many years, and for many years 
a producer, and now I am back again as a user. And I am working with clients 
who are users. 

There is a great demand among such users for data describing small geo- 
graphic areas. We have a great deal of information at present for large areas, 
but the users for the various purposes I will outline need similar data for 
small areas. And if local offices had it for their areas, and they say they 
need it, these "outside" users would have small area data too. 

I would like to list some of the uses of these data by outsiders as I 
recall them. need these data for industrial development purposes, plant 
location, office location. One of my clients told me that they had difficulty 
in knowing where to put a suburban office because they could not obtain ade- 
quate data as to where they could find the kinds of labor they needed. We 
need these small area data for transportation studies and planning, for housing 
studies and planning, and for ecological studies. We need this kind of data to 
make better labor force projections and better population projections than ws 
have been able to make. We need these data for better corporate and government 
planning and for personnel planning. And I certainly want to say "amen" to all 
that has been said for wage rate information; we Just do not have the kinds of 
data needed on what is being paid for what kind of Jobs. 

I would like to say that what we need much more of is a look at "what's 
inside the package". By this I mean we must go beyond aggregates and averages. 
We must know more about individuals and their characteristics. Far too much 
of our data today are in terms of averages and aggregates. 
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Wansl Corson 

p 

When Margaret called me last week and asked me to talk to you, 5he said 
1 need not prepare anything. I Just want to assure you that I did not. But, 
I do have a list of our needs. In fact, I could underscore what Mrs. Kirk 
said and stop right there. There are some days when I think I know what our ' 
needs are. There are other days when I am quite sure I do not* And yestex^ay 
was one of the days when I was positive that I did not know what kind of Infor- 
mation we need. I found myself facing a 49 year old man who was a dropout from 
high school In the ninth grade, whose working life- has been spent largely 
In construction and machine shop, and from both of which fields he has been 
eliminated because of physical injuries. He may well have emotional problems. 
He has been admitted to the University of California as a result of winning a 
scholarship in a Skill Center. He is now registered in the Cbllege of Letters 
and Sciences in order to make up his mathematical deficiencies, hopefully, with 
the prospect of graduating with a Masters Degree in Engineering. He will be 
54 years old at a minimum if and when he does all these things. And his ques- 
tlon was, What is the field in which I am roost likely to get a job five or 
six years from now?" If that is not a sufficient challenge to those of you 
who are in manpower forecasting, I could mention several other situations ~ 
such as the one affecting engineers In 1948 and 1949, the oversupply of geo- 
logists and scientists in some other fields in 1957 and 1958, the current 
deplorable situation in regard to the technical Ph.D.'s and the most recent 
situation involving an overpopulation in the Graduate School of Business. 

At the college level we do not even have a good directory of Job titles. 
There are some occupations, certainly, a substantial part of the occupations 
with which we are concerned, that are also in your Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. This is an 800 page volume, maybe a fourth of which might apply to 
us. The first encouraging note in the direction of meeting our need is some- 
thing that is being done by the College Placement Council. It is still in 
the pilot stage, and, hopefully, It will result in a college edition of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook or the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. But 
we start out without even a good list. 

Certainly, the spectrum, or the environment, within which college place- 
ment and counseling is practiced is vastly broader than that which you speak 
of when you talk about local offices. Our "envlronmeuc" at Berkeley is the 
world, literally, with over 60 international recruiters using our office. 
Oir input, also, comes from the world and Includes our 3,000 foreign students. 
We desperately need this descriptive information about jobs that Mrs. Kirk 
is talking about. We do not even nave as good a terminology as you have. 
What do 1 mean when I say occupational descriptions? I am not even sure, with 
our labor market so changed. We have Just been through 25 years when the supply 
of jobs was not our problem. Now, we may be embarking on a whole new era. We 
need some expertly done, objective, accurate, comprehensive descriptions of 
functions in which the college graduate engages, and the Industries in which 
those functions are performed. Many of these occupations are not as easily 
definable as a typist, or a machinist. And our own terminology is still in- 
adequate. We need these kinds of descriptions for old traditional occupations, 
because they are changing. We certainly need them for new and emerging occu- 
pations* 
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Because we deal almost exclusively with youth, we are faced with a fright- 
ening gap between what the new graduate sees, hears, and reads In the media 
about ecology, environment, sociology, and perhaps the obsolesence of sone 
types of technology. He is looking for a Job where he can take what he has by 
way of training at this point In time and get In. As an e;:ample, when the 
iirst Of the government funding came through under President Kennedy for the 
new coronunlty development type programs, and the new counseling programs, the 
Xu ♦T! *® received called for 5 to 10 years of experience in something 
that had never been done In that context before. And on this side, we had a 
♦IfTJ T inspired with these concepts, concepts which this genera- 

ItZ opportunity and the leisure to give a great deal more atten- 

tion to than did our generation. 

of i«ter*'!?J**''if "TvJ^r*' forecasting. How we are going to get this short 
omJ; J ! " certainly is not compatible with the principles and 

philosophies of our democracy) I do not know. But these gaps have to be 
closed somewhere along the line. 

Don Mavall 

tion ^ Tm ^^''^ **** for labor market informa- 

flnd'ouj. ***** ^ ^''^^^ how to 

to t-LTJ?*' l'*'^]^'^ and I cannot quite put my finger on It. But I propose 
Infl^ " ^*P«'*"'« talking about needs and move a little deeper 

into the process. Maybe I can work around the problem that I sense. 

labor V!!!*** ^ " P""'*^***' labo' na'«wt information. I usod to be a 
Sl^^ TsJoL^'iir* ^^''^ of the users a,*. 

flODllLiJ^* 'oll<»«'ln« on from two people who have worked directly with job 
afex^JJ^n* **** ''*>'"°« counselors setting up 

SrHsufof JCT' **** ^ interested specifically iS 

leJt caned m^ Jn f' f ' ' •"•l^"- who 

for oS oJ T.*'*''- 8«««n « Job *ritin« « book 

some dronS?^ J;.,-.^ ^ ^ »»«^« blred as consultants 

pursS^ ' ir^H^^^L'*'***^' Fillmore. Can you come down here and 

JSlon/' ? SnJ tbe usefulness of labor market Information Into 

aid sLiJ .^'^ ^ bave to try." So I went 

wSed r ^""y ''-^ion^ '"b « group that 

wLr"to^\rs:;^^^^^^ ^^^^"^ ^^^-^ that I had when 
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I have my ovm model of how^he labor market works. I suppose it is a 
system, but I would like to pose it in contrast to the sys.tems concept pro- 
posed by both Dr. Grossman and Mr. Shiigi. I think it is more heavily psycho- 
logical. And it is this: The world of work is a very salient construct to 
everybody regardless of who they are or what they do. Everyone has a set of 
perceptions about the labor market which is organized and meaningful and is 
based on his own experiences, the experiences of other people, what he reads, 
and what is said to him. It forms early and it gets structured and put to- 
gether. Once organized, new things are perceived in terms of the framework 
already there. The view of the labor market analyst is different from the view 
of the world as seen by a person who lives in the ghetto, for he has a different 
set of experiences. He will accept information as true and will reject other 
information as not credible. The counselor who is working with such a resident 
has a view of the labor market which again is a function of his experiences. 
If a counselor has had only one Job in his life (and that a civil service Job 
he got after college by taking a civil service exam) and his general notion of 
economic theory is that inflation is a phenomenon that is caused by the mili- 
tancy of unions, ,then these things will structure the way he views other in- 
formation that filters in. He may see many, many people and this will add in- 
puts to his information, but his own set of perceptions is formed and he is 
screening through this kind of information. 

I went into this counseling process feeling that I had a better view of 
the Job market because there were lots of different sources of information 
that Iwas getting. I was getting all the sources that we have been describings 
curretttr information on every industry, forecasts on industries fitted into a 
general framework of growth in the GNP, changes in industries, location of 
firms, wage rate data. All of this I built into a model through which I could 
interpret changes in a given industry or what the implications of these develop- 
ments would be on different occupations, what effect there would be on the de- 
gree of competition for particular Jobs. It was, in effect, a model so formal 
and rationalized that you could put it on a computer and, in fact, I have. I 
thought that this was a better view of the labor market than the idiosyncratic 
one because it had a lot of inputs, because it had a comprehensive framework 
that held it together, and because it was subject to objective verification. 
If, in fact, it was known that the finance industry was growing in the San 
Francisco area then you ought to be able to tell somebody to go and ask for a 
^b. 

In the ghetto I found that by far the biggest problem was one of communi- 
cation and' that, in addition to everybody having a view of the labor market, 
they also have an orientation, toward that view. Some people are satisfied with 
their relationship to the labor market, and no amount of informational inputs 
are going to affect their need for information. Other people seem to have two 
sets of values. They seem on the one hand to feel that they do not need infor- 
mation, but they are dissatisfied about something. So at least there is a 
basis for presenting information and some kind of interaction process can take 
place. This interaction process may strengthen the one set of views » so that 
they then begin questioning other things. Then they can look at the informa- 
tion* you have given them in terms of these objective ways of verifying it, like 
calling on the employer. 
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Finally, there Is yet another problen that occurs In the communication pro- 
cess. That Is the different motivations between the person who Is giving the 
Information and the person who Is there to get the Information. The counselee 
may have a clear view of why he Is there. If It Is to get Inforimtion, that 
nay be his motivation. If It Is a program under which he Is receiving a stipend 
for being In the program, that may be his motivation. He is going to wonder 
about what the counselor's motivation is in providing him this information free 
of charge. These kinds of things are barriers to the communication process 
that the counselor has to overcome. 

Up to this point we have been concentrating on the counselor or the place- 
ment officer as though they were the consumers of the information. They are 
not in the manpower system. The person who is presumably the Job seeker, or 
who is considering going into training, is really the consumer. And it is very 
hard to find out what the demand is from him. Everything we have been doing 
is speculating. 



John Daley 

I really haven't formulated what I am going to tell you at this point. I 
was told that as a byproduct of our recruiting and examining functions we pro- 
duce information that might be useful to you. I am not sure what specific 
information that is. 

I think of us more as users than as producers. But I am sure that we 
produce a great deal of information. 

I would like to tell you a little about our role. As far as being users, 
we are dealing entirely within the framework of the federal government. We 
survey our customers (in the Bay Area we are talking about 12 counties ) twice 
a year. We go out with a manpower skill survey and find it an Imperfect 
measuring device to determine agency needs. At the same time the Commission 
is surveying agency headquarters in Washington and they tell us that their 
sources are Imperfect also. I think that the reason is that budgetary 
considerations are the dominating principle here. Wd^-are currently facod with 
an immediate need to recruit somewhere over 2,000 people for positions in the 
Bureau of Customs as Customs Security Officers. They are to participate in the 
Sky Marshall Program (to ride shotgun on the commercial airlines to protect 
against hijacking). We had no idea in the field that this would occur. And 
now Just within the last weak we have gotten information about the numbers, 
the sources with regard to examinations, mnd what we should do about recrultlne 
for these positions. 

Tlie philosophy within the Cbnmlsslon in the last few years has been to 
establish an open examining system whereby anyone can file for a federal job 
at any time end at any place. So we have geared our examination on this basis. 
This practice goes counter to the fact that we are no longer in a tight labor 
market. How do we control this situation? We try to control it to a certain 
extent by the amount of publicity we distribute. Wo are not out feeding in- 
formation to the newspapers and publicizing our Jobs throughout the area. On 
the other hand, we are maintaining open announcements and examinations on a 
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continuing basis for a limited number of positions, and we may even have to 
change this because I do think we have credibility problems with the public. 

We have relatively poor long range information on manpower needs, but we 
have excellent short range Information In that all the positions to be filled 
in the federal government In our area are filtered through our office, in 
other words, we have done the examining, we have rated the applicants, and we 
have set up the registers or lists of ellglbles. Then we wait for the agency 
to come up with a need and we refer the ellglbles to them. We have a job In- 
formation center in San Francisco and we handle somewhere around 250,000 in- 
quiries a year. Within our region we have information points in San Diego, 
Ix>s Angeles, San Bemadlno, Sacramento, and other localities. The Commission 
Itself is rather a small agency with a relatively small number of people, taut 
we are the focal point for all federal employment in the West. 



Curt Aller: When we go out to a public employment office we get a picture of 
the way they do business now. In this sense, then, the local office be- 
comes a passive supplier of information to those who express some kind of 
need. We could turn it around and, instead, ask the question, "What 
should the local office be doing regarding the Improvement of the opera- 
tion? Rather than being passive, can it develop a perspective that looks 
at the imperfections in the operation of the labor market? What is the 
kind of information that would enable it to play an active role in re- 
shaping a certain portion of the labor market so that the overall effici- 
ency of that market is Improved? 

I think it would be possible for a local office periodically to take a 
look at the job training of people coming out of high schools. It could 
report when the school system is falling to produce the kinds of skills 
and knowledge required for most or a portion of its graduates or dropouts 
to move readily into a labor market. And, in effect, it could pinpoint 
that as a problem area and then follow on with some prescriptions that 
may be required. 

Or to take another example, various people have been dividing labor mar- 
kets along the lines of primary or secondary markets, or of protected 
and unprotected markets. There are wide differences in the quality of 
work experience as between these two markets. I would find it intriguing 
if the local office could through its information system provide a map 
of the local labor market and say, "Here are the preferred areas; here 
•re the routes of entry into them; here are the patterns of moving up in 
them. And they should look at the unpref erred areas and begin examining 
the characteristics that make them unpreferred or secondary. They might 
begin the process of finding out how structure could be put into these 
markets which would give them the primary characteristics. For example, 
if you report Job opportunities in a specific area, and the turnover is 
50 to 60% every six months, you have a signal of real Inadequacy in that 
market. If you focus on occupations alone, I think you are missing. You 
are unable to move from the basis of occupations to looking at the labor 
market in all of its integral pieces which are separate and distinct and 
which ought to be looked at in terms of their functioning and the 
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differences between them and how these differences may be manipulated or 
Influenced so that the performance of that market meets expressed and 
humen objectives and the needs of the population. 

Margarat Thal-Larsen: That Is a very good contribution. In a way you are 
suggesting that an action program should be latched onto our current 
discontents. I have never heard one of your points expressed more elo- 
quently than by the local office managers and by private eniployment agen- 
cy managers. To quote one of them as nearly as I can, he said that the 
schools are responsible for the "wreckage that Is being deposited on the 
doorsteps of employers and employment agencies these days". I heard this 
point raised rather often. And then a number of reasons for the situation 
could be ticked off: The total unf amlllarlty of the world of work in 
the schools; the failure to arrive at any consensus as to what should bo 
the content of that basic education which is needed on any Job, or for con- 
tinuing success on e Job, after a worker's initial entry; or the school's 
failure to fit students for that first Job in terms of any of the quali- 
fications then extant in a community. There was much comment as to thc- 
fact that there must br information in the community: some gat^p^red from 
employers; some, their own Judgmen+o and that, somehow, this information 
would mlracuously get back to the scxiools. However, there was never any 
pointing out of the pipeline that would take this Information back. There 
was certainly no assumption of respor.'sibility on the part of any local 
office manager, no appreciation that he might have a roie here. Vei-y 
frequently I heard the remark that with their diminished resources the 
contact they had with schools was less these days. Comments from coun- 
selors we interviewed Indicated that any capabilities they might have had 
to get into the world" and learn more about it were diminishing. 



Maury Gershenson: I don't see any inconsistency in what Curt suggests and 

what Margaret has been talking about. If such action is to be undertaken 
by the local office, we. -ill need Inf o.^natlon. I think that is what we 
are talking about today — information. Of course, the information is 
needed for a purpose. It has to be used. I think we should determine 
the kinds of information that will be needed for their action. 

Curt Aller: Maury, you made a point. I think what I am asking for is either 
additional Information or, at least, putting that information together 
differently. Somehow we need a quantitative appraisal. Then, the next 
thing to do is to draw some judgments. We need not so much an action 
program Involving indivliuals, as a continuous restructuring of labor mar- 
kets bas,ed on the interrctlor, of schools, counselors and the market. If 
we make this too micro ve are missing the possibilities of using the data 
in a truly creative way. 

Margaret Thal-Ursen: Maybe we should have started our discussion with a 
better definition of goals. 

Joseph Epstein: Curt is really saying that the Employment Service ought to 

expand its area of work beyond just placing applicants in Jobs. It should 
really begin to analyze the local Job market and become a real factor in 
how that Job market is structured for the benefit of the school graduates. 
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It should also look into how these institutions prepare people for the 
job narkets that are coming along with : le hope that the kinds of Job 
markets that we presently call "not prt^erred" will, because of the kind 
of analyses we could give, in time become better markets than they are 
today for the kinds of Jobs that will then be available. I think this 
brings us to a point which I would like to put on the teble. i think 
that the labor market information person in the local office should no " 
longer be Just a prisoner of what comes from Washington by way of reason- 
able or unreasonable demands to be met tomorrow or yesterday. Also he 
should not be just a prisoner d the operations of his local office. He 
sho'.P-! be raising his horizons in the direction of becoming a real factor 
in analyzing and knowing the local labor market's characteristics. He 
has to face in two directions. Obviously, he has to provide service for 
the legitimate needs of the office. But he also has to understand enough 
of the market to be able to feed to Washington the kinds of data that 
will make it possible for decisions to be made which, having been taken, 
will affect the local office in some beneficial way. After all, what 
happens in Washington and on th 4 Federal Reserve Board in terms of in- 
terest policy or open market opi nations, or what hai ens in the Council of 
Economic Advisors in advising the President as to various expenditures is, 
to a great extent, influenced by exogeneous factors such as military ex- 
penditures. And to a great extent it is the product of what people at 
the Washington level think is necessary to produce better employment con- 
ditions around the country — a subject to which the local offices can 
contribute much. 

Walter Postle: I disagree with you entirely! Basically, the problem in our 
system is that for too long we have suffered from the so-called "infor- 
mation system' we have now, the crazy demands coming down from above. 
And we have absolutely neglected the needs of the people at the local 
level. What does Mrs. Corson need to run the Placement Center on this 
campus — information. I think it is possible to put a program together 
to get it. The same thing is true at the local office level, at any kind 
of local office, whether it is an unen^loyment insurance office or an 
employment service office. I think it is possible to noil down rather 
specifically, given the goals of a particular program, the informational 
requirements and the informational structure needed. The problem in our 
system is that for too long we have ground out all sorts of data, but 
we haven't ground out any infomation. 

1 

Joseph Epstein: I was not arguing that the only direction which a labor mar- 
ket informption program should have is to Washington. They have to do 
their regular work. But the people in Washington have to be given the 
tools to do their regular work. I also think that unless employment ser- 
vice people at the local level are prepared to take on a decategorized 
program, they will not be able to do their work efficiently or to provide 
the kind of feedback which will ensure that our prograjps have the kinds 
of funds which will enable them to do the Job right. Nor will the local 
offices be able to justify the programs we all think are necessary. The 
critical person in the local office will be the one who can compile the 
information which will convince Washington that our programs are useful. 



Walter Postle: Given our pres< nt state of re.<?ources, too much Is going up- 
ward and not downward. 
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Ed Heler: I am disturbed by the idea that the Information the local office 
needs may amount to most of the Information others need for their opera- 
tions. I think this puts too narrow a parameter to a labor market Infor- 
mation system. I am very disturbed by our lack of resources, but I am 
also concerned that the local office of the employment service Is not the 
place to do this Job. The employment service Is a user, a generator, and 
It can be a disseminator of labor market Information. But when we stai c 
talking about a "labor market Information system", we are concerned with 
components of a very broad system. If we are going to start talking about 
local office needs, we are getting very narrow. 

neiinis O'Connor: What kind of labor market information do we need? We do 

collect a lot of data. We have to decide which is information and which 
is not. And we have some criteria for this decision. My understanding 
is that" your way of going about this is to go out and ask people whrt 
they need. 

Margaret Thal-Larsen: That is only the start of the process. 

Dennis O'Connor: Mr. Mayall commented "They might not know". And I think that 
he is right. local labor market information is useful for some things. 
We look at labor problems and we see that some problems are short range 
such as unemployment. We have other labor market problems, placing people 
In Jobs over a longer period of time, and that is a distinctly different 
problem. Are we assuming that the local office needs this kind of infor- 
mation? Or are we assuming that we should be building this information at 
the local level? I'm not really sure that we can do that. 

Margaret Thal-Larsen; I tried to point out that for certain functions presently 
being performed by the employment service and by other organizations, 
it is essentially short-run information that Is required. Some of the 
short-run information we talked about is associated with searching for a 
Job or with placement, depending on the policy or practice involved. There 
Is also the longer-run type of information, "job prospects" information, 
which because of all the hazards imposed on projections by a free economy 
we must try to produce as best we can. 

Walter Postle: In many manpower agencies short-term information is their 
bread and butter. Even in high school placement offices you get kids 
coming in who need current information. In many cases when people come 
Into agency offices they need a Job. They are not looking for informa- 
tion per se, but they will take information as second best.. 

B.R.P.W. Crossman: We seem to be getting the two kinds of utilization of 
Information confused. The present employment system can be thought of 
as having a fixed pie which it can divide up into various activities. 
But it can also put energy into persuading people to give it more re- 
sources. Mr. Epstein's plea is for more of the resources to bo used in 
feedback to escalate the amount of effort going into the service as a 
whole. Part of the plea that he raised is for information to be developed 
not for on-line use but for resource generation. 
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Joseph Epstein: What I had in mind was partly that. But the purpose of getting 
additional resources is to take care of the additional possibilities for 
the employment service. I think no one today has really got a lock on the 
expanded responsibilities at the state and local levels with the degree of 
sophistication one needs to carry on labor market activities in the future. 
I think it is only in the last few years that manpower policy has incor- 
porated the notion that you must do more than Juf?t give a guy a job. Labor 
market information now has to serve many purposes. It strikes me that 
where our responsibility lies In the^ final analysis is going to be the 
result of empirical examinations as to who handles them best. I would say 
that because of the roots that our organization has, the local area 
employment service is a good place to start from. 

Ed Heler: If we ar« going to design a system, I don't want us to be tied down 

to the employment service. I would like to find out what the demands are, 
what the needs L*re, what the uses are, and what the priorities are for 
information. And then we should find some way of melding that with the 
sources we must have in order to arrive at a feasible process of securing 
information, putting it in the format in which it can be used, and getting 
it to users at the right time. At that point, if the employment service 
turns out to bo tho logical vehicle, fine! 

Maury Gershenson: I*m sure that we didn't imply that the collection and dis*- 
semination of information necessarily had to be done in the local office. 
Where it can be done best, that is where it should be done. 

M«vged Sugarman: The local office wants to know a great deal more about Job 
opportunities. But how are you going to get the placement or the claims 
officers to switch from the Job matching function that they have been 
performing to one in which they will need a wider view of the labor mar- 
ket? They wouldn't want to get into any long term analyses or forecasts • 
On the other hand, there has to be some kind of coordination in any de- 
sign of a system. We are talking about several different levels of work. 
We need some kind of system so that people at different levels are fur- 
nished information that meets their different needs. 

Joseph Epstein: I am not sure that I used the term "local" office correctly. 
I didn't mean that each city has 20 local offices, each of which must be 
engaged In research. Secondly, I am not certain but what in a city the 
size of San Francisco there should be one locus of interest as to the 
long-run prospects for Jobs in San Francisco. We are not certain what 
the organization of a system should bo and what It will be doing. We 
have not developed the infrastructure within the employment service to 
do all these thing^. 

Walter Postle: I think there has been a massive vote of "no confidence" by 
vocational educators in the ability of the employment service to provide 
the sort of Information they want. There is something called the "Voca- 
tional Guidance Information System" which is being put out by Santa Clara 
County. We have come across things like this where the school are attemp- 
ting to provide an information system of their own. We find other agen- 
cies who want to get this information themselves. 
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Irwin Wingreard! Are we talking about a labor r^rket Information system as a 
whole or are we talking about that piece of it that the local enployment 
service may provide? If we talk about a labor market information system 
as a whole, then I think this involves inputs from many other organiza- 
tions and institutions in the local area. And perhaps it involves many 
other uses that we would not envision if we were limiting this system to 
the employment service. A very crucial point is the fact that not only 
vocational education but many other organizations and institutions are 
attempting to supply this need for labor market information. There is a 
desperate need for some kind of oeordination. There is a lot of wonted 
effort and resources which could be marshalled and run through some coordi- 
nated system. Then we could accomplish a great deal more in providing 
satisfactory information for a local area. I don't think that the employ- 
ment service is going to be able to manage the entire job. There are 
going to have to be many other organizations that will have to partici- 
pate. But who will handle the major role will have to be settled. 

Margaret Thal-Ursen: I think I am bast qualified to answer one question, 

How are we responding to the problem you have described in the project 
we have undertaken?** We are certainly concerned with the needs of the 
whole area, with the information needs of the entire community, not sltaply 
with the needs of the employment service. We are concerned with the en- 
tire community both from the standpoint of information needs and from 
the standpoint of sources of information. If we survive our two initial 
investigations, we may then be in a position to design some system where 
we can begin to talk about administrative matters and about which organi- 
zation will do what. 

Steve Uner: I was hoping that Ted Grossman would make a renewed pitch for 
toeping the distinction clear between data and information. I think it 
would help us a great deal if we did keep this distinction in mind, be- 
cause you can get very different types of information from the same set 
of data. I think what you are indicating in many instances is that by 
using the same type of data and by employing appropriate typ^B of pro- 
cessing you can satisfy the needs of a series of different agencies. 

Gordon Cavana: Because I was part of the previous study of Margaret's, I 

*g^ee with her assumption that the local offices and the schools and the 
private emplojment agencies require the saine kind of information. How- 
ever, although the schools do need the same kind of infomtion, they 
need it in a different way. The emplojment interviewer is going to be 
talking about existing vacancies in terms of placing a person immediately. 
The school counselor is going to be talking to 10th grade students and he 
has to know about current hiring. If he knows that, he may be able to 
tMild in a forecasting mechanism. If he succeeds, he will try to con- 
vince students in the 10th grade to get the particular kind of education 
or skill level they will need to get a particular job. Giving high school 
seniors this kind of labor market information is a colossal waste of time. 
It's too late. One of the things that educators require is specific re- 
quirements. Row much mathematics do you need? What level of reading do 
you need? What level nf science do you need? There are othor things that 
school counselors require in order to predict, not the existence of a Job, 
but the educational love! which a Job will require three years hence. It 
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is too late when you tell a college graduate that, "Somewhere along the 
line you should have taken a year of statistics. You could have gotten 
a Job but for that." This kind of information about present and future 
Job requirements is the kind of information counselors and educators 
need, but they will bo using it differently from the employment offices. 
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THURSDAY, 5 NOVEMBER 1970 — M OR NING SSSSION 



Ed Heler 

We are going to have a panel today on the '^Sources of Labor Market Infor- 
mation*'. I will pick up somewhat on the discussions of yesterday. To orient 
you to my way of thinking , I am looking at this subject from the point of view 
of a Chief of Research and Analysis of a state agency who has been in the posi- 
tion of having to produce a certain amount of information; of being a user, a 
generator and a disseminator of information; and, very often, one who ^icramblcs 
to find out what information is available to meet somebody's specific needs* I 
have devised in my own mind a system which I would build on the ideas Dr* 
Grossman put before us yesterday. 

But let me say one thing* The word '*local'* disturbs me. "Local*' in my 
terminology means one office stationed in a specific area. I don't believe 
that we have local manpower information or local labor market information in 
this sense. You will see me skipping between labor market information and 
manpower information. I am talking primarily about area information. An area 
can be an SB/ISA. An area can be an area of a state or a county* The informa-* 
tion system that I have been attempting to develop in Arizona has been on an 
area basis. a 

I have evolved a model of an information system (see Figure 5). I find 
it very difficult to talk about sources or supply of information without con** 
sidering some of the users. I have always considered there being some function 
or organization which serves as the labor market informtion processor* The 
labor market information processor feeds a number of uses. The first is 
legislation and policy formulation which is a major concern of the Manpower 
Administration. Another use is information needed for program planning and 
development. Within the employment service at the operational level as well as 
the education system, labor market information has uses in guidance and coun- 
seling. At the operational level it also has uses in terms of Job development 
and placement. We serve the educators and trainers. We produce labor market 
information for purposes of administration and evaluation. A tremendous use 
lately has been in terms of the internal labor market, through assisting em-* 
ployers in adjusting to changing Job market conditions, changing labor 
demand/supply conditions; and in attempting to influence them to use the labor 
supply that is there. Another area is economic development. In my frame of 
reference these are the users of the information, representing the demand for 
information. 

Now to meet this demand I have been able to differentiate four different 
sources of information. It is not really information as such; it is data. 
The first source is ^'household'* data which gives us data about demographic 
characteristics. These data are produced by the census, the current popula* 
tion survey, or any type of population surveys an individual agency would 
carry on. The second, 'employer data'*, include the occupational distribution 
of employment, employment statistics, wage rates, hiring practices, Job re- 
quirements, or Job descriptions. The third, 'economic activity data", is 
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generated In the enplosment security system In terms of the unemployment In- 
surance program and of hiring activity. Finally- there Is "agency data". This 
Is developed through the operating activities of employment security, educa- 
tional systems, health and welfare organizations, and that which Is produced by 
virtue of different public and private organizations serving the community. 
Most of those here represent agencies, and we will probably be concerned with 
agency data which come about as a result of our operations. 

In my own experience I have drawn upon a number of sources to meet speci- 
fic requests for Information, or for data In terms of our overall program. I 
have drawn upon federal sources for census data, for national economic data or 
economic trends. I have drawn upon the social service agencies at the federal, 
state and local levels for health and welfare data describing the primary 
characteristics of Individuals. I have drawn upon the civic services such as 
housing organizations, transportation, oomounlty planners, licensing organiza- 
tions, tax organizations and law enforcement for both economic data and popula- 
tion characteristics. I have drawn upon the business community for a whole 
variety of Information, primarily for employer-type Information or for occupa- 
tional employment Information. The education agencies are a tremendous Input. 
We can't do without them once we start talking about the total labor market. 
We need Information about whom they are training and In what occupational 
capacities. 

When we look at an area manpower Information system and attempt to evaluate 
It, I think there are four basic questions that have to be answered. First, 
what data and Information Is generated In an area which can be used In a labor 
market Information system? Second, I think you have to address yourself to 
the question: "How is It generated and Is it compatible with other data?" 
Third, we mwst also examine it in terms of the needs for information and data. 
What is not now being generated and who should be responsible for its genera- 
tion? Where should we go to get it? And lastly, since we are all somewhat 
independent, autonomous organizations, how shall coordination between the various 
generators be achieved? 



Sherrill Neville 

I am still a little shook from the discussions yesterday. Never in my 
life had I thought 1 would attend a session on i employjnent security informa- 
tion and be confronted with the description of a ai branch of the Service 
running an employment service. Of course, Don Mayall's psychological approach 
to our problems is very pertinent. I am sure I have weaknesses and I am sure 
Utah has a lot of problems. 1 think that one of the big problems is the local 
office delivery system. We have probably been stronger on central office state 
statistical data then we have in the local areas. I think I was called on 
first because Utah was selected as a pilot state to test out a computer Job 
matching program using a third generation loass storage and random access system 
to actually match workers with Jobs. The capability is there and we have been 
working on it for three years. 

Briefly, we take work applications on all applicants when we take their 
claims. Wo are a wage request state; a request goes back to the employer for 
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a wage history and these two documents are put on punch cards and are entered 
Into the computer system. A number of factors are pegged such as age, sex and 
occupational code assignment (nine digits). Job orders as they come In are 
coded In similar fashion and there ai<:>numerous ways of handling the geographic 
problec^ the problem of breaking the Job search area down into more and more 
detail. About all I can say Is that It does work. The system is expensive 
but I think the expense Is Justified In terms of being able to evaluate Its 
exportabillty to other states. 

The sources of Information In an Emplosrment Security Agency are fundamen- 
tally based on unemployment Insurance data. The information is available if 
these data are properly used. F6r examplOi the new UI bill carries a trigger 
formula that operates on a state-by-state basis to Inaugurate extended benefits 
whenever a state's Insured unemployment reaches a certain level as a proportion 
of a prior year's 13 week moving average. This information is also available 
on a local office basis. You can go from state figures down to local office 
figures. We not only publish a monthly newsletter, but also a weekly letter 
on the state and for the three major offices in Utah. This newsletter is 
fundamentally geared to a weekly time span for claims filed and Job openings 
received, together with a qualitative discussion of what has happened to the 
labor market in the previous week. But fundamentally it is based on an un- 
emplosnnent Insurance foundation. Similarly, we are required by law to collect 
a contribution report from all covered employers and this is also entered into 
the computer system and is available on an instant recall, Just as we can get 
Instant recall of a worker's application. 

We are conducting a very interesting experiment with this employer file. 
Thanks to our BLS cooperative program that we have had for many years, we have 
used a lot of the BLS funds to improve our non-covered employer file. We hope 
to get other enq>loyer data in the data bank such as that taken from the BLS 
sample and the emplo)niient service visiting program. 

We have been working on an occupational matrix since 1947 and, rather than 
using the census with its occupational and Industry setup, we have used the 
SIC Industry codes and the nine digit DOT occupational codes. A very in- 
teresting thing we are engaged In right now is an atteiq>t to pin down employ- 
ment by establishment and by street address location. We feel that our computer 
capability will permit us to provide eiq>loyment by small area. 

I would like to end hy mentioning another unemployment insurance base for 
labor market information. This has to do with our actuarial forecasting. We 
are required by law to gauge our unemplosrment insurance reserves by our future 
estimates of unemployment, in order to do this you have to make projections* 
We have been able to set up an eight year forecast which is updated every four 
years so that we can get a fix on cost estimates. These forecasts, I am sure, 
could have a lot to do with delivering labor market information that is needed 
in terms of future occupational needs .and Industry trends. 
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William WcCreary 

I represent the Department of Education in Sacramento. I want you to know 
that in contrast to many kinds of organizations and agencies, the schools are 
not so uniformly organized and operated that they produce a uniform product. 
This means that is is very difficult to generalize as to whr.l ^oes on in the 
public schools in a given state or in the nation. What I have to say will have 
to be considered against the background that there is a great deal of variation 
in both quality and quantity of the organization and production of labor mar- 
ket information from the point of view of the schools. The two primary factors 
responsible for these differences are people and courses. The public schools 
make more demands and have more needs for labor market information than they 
constitute a source of labor market information* 

Let me give Just a brief overview of some pertinent points in the develop- 
ment of labor market information by the schools. I have said that there are 
great variations. Some school systems are doing better than others. The 
better ones have embarked on a systematic and organized plan for developing a 
dossier on pupils that would reflect their health, their academic performance, 
their aptitudes , their academic strengths and weaknesses, their vocational and 
other interests, and, to a lesser degree, their perscmality traits* If all of 
this were assembled and interpreted and organized and transmitted to public 
and' private employment agencies , it should be very helpful in developing a 
matrix* The new innovations needed to get at this tremendous problem include 
the data processing system that has been developed from a Sacramento base and 
is now being developed into a state--wide system. It Is called the "California 
Educational Information System" and, given the resources, the personnel, and 
the time to develop this system, you could look ahead to some future date when 
there will be an electronic state*ivide network. In fact it could be a national 
network. Information on the personal characteristics of students or graduates 
could be transmitted to the point where they are needed. This program is In 
its embryonic stage and faces many problems. But it is a beginning. It is a 
recognition of the need to have a state-^ide system for the transmission of 
information such as I have been describing. 

One of the problems in systematically organizing and delivering this body 
of information about a person entering the labor market or desiring to, or 
needing to, be counseled about a job, is that in the school system a pupil may 
have had as many as SO or 75 different teachers and counselors over a period 
of 12 years. And every one of those 75 people contributed a little part of 
the information about this person. But itdaesnot always get assembled into 
an organized system so that we can see the whole image. It takes an especially 
qualified person to really conprohend this job and to develop it and organize it. 

Of course, right now SO or 60 percent of the stiidents are being graduated 
from an academic curriculum. This is largely the preparatory curriculum for 
entrance into a college or a university. Another 25 percent are in what is 
known as a 'general curriculum**. This leaves about 15 percent of the students 
who presumably have taken and graduated from a vocational education program. I 
am stealing soiae of these statistics from Dr. Thal*-Larsen's report on the Bay 
Area Placement and Counseling Survey . It is a really fine contribution to our 
understanding of this area. 
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Let me shift Jusc momentarily to the deiiand side. The reason I want to 
digress for a minute and talk about this. Is that I culled some Important 
findings from this survey that I mentioned, highlights that relate to the 
schools. There were some 17 Bay Area schools In the> sample and a number of 
counselors In tha • schools were Interviewed to find out their Impressions 
and their needs In relation to this problem. And here I quote, 

''in answer to our direct question concerning the assistance received by 
counselors from the public employment service, we received answers Indi- 
cating a very real diminution of such assistance In recent years* In 
fact, 60 percent of our respondents Independently chose to draw compari- 
sons between before and now, pointing to such reductions In service as 
the fact that GATB's were no longer routinely given to students who needed 
them and that Interviewers no longer vlsl'^ed the schools to talk to the 
seniors about labor market Information and to register them for work." 

I am quoting this, not In criticism, but to show that the schools are 
suffering from a real lack of information and help in this area* The schools 
are undermanned and I recognize that other agencies are too at the present 
time. And that is what has produced this stiuation. To try and fill this 
need, the schools in California have developed a system known as "VIEW** 
(Vocational Information for Education and Work). Very briefly it is a card 
system using the conventional data processinpr or IBM card which has a small 
aperture into which is placed a microfilm .-^ containing four t3rpewritten 
pages of descriptive material relating to a specific occupation or a specific 
educational institution above the high school level. This card can be selected 
from the file by a student and put into a reader and read by the student. Then 
if he wants to retain this material he can go to a reader/printer and get a 
reproduction of the material. This program is spreading. One source of its 
financing has been the regional occupational center which can be financed by a 
special tax levy by the Superintendent of Schools of a given county or counties* 
Maintenance costs of the program are often shared by the individual schools 
which use the service. 

Charles Roumasset: On the basis of our experience you may not want to throw 
the word "dossier** around too widely. I say this for a specific reason* 
We had in Los Angeles last year what we called an **Urban Employment Sur** 
vey*' which was an Inrdepth study of employment problems in Watts and East 
Los Angeles. We asked questions about emplo}nnent characteristics of in- 
dividuals} what kind of Jobs they wanted^ what kind of Jobs they had, 
information about transportation problems, about prison records, what 
they liked and dldn*t like about Jobs; some very delicate information. 
One of the things on this 100 page questionnaire was space* for a social 
security number. When I was explaining this form, I routinely tried to 
pass over this Item very lightly, saying that is was in there merely so 
that we could try to get some information on past Job experience. But 
many Just blew up; they wanted to know why we wanted this information. 
They Immediately had visions of a 1984 in which you had a nationwide sys- 
tem in which anybody could be identified. They were very suspicious. I 
Just wonder whether you anticipate any trouble In this nationwide elec- 
tronic network which Is^golnjg: to have an evaluation of personality traits 
and abilities and bo forth. The same thing may also apply to a lesser 



extent to Sherrill*s attempt to classify individuals by street address. 
As an agency we have already run into some difficulties and we are be- 
ginning to feel this kind of pressure. 

William McCreary: I am sure that we will have some problems. We have not had 
many problems so far in compiling information for the California Educa- 
tional Information System. But the information we have gathered has been 
quite objective. It is not Judgmental. A few years ago there was a con- 
certed attack on the cizm\ilated records of the schools. These are records 
that are started when the child begins school and they follow him along 
as the child progresses. Certain ultra-conservative groups charged that 
they were "dossiers" and that they were Communist-inspired in order to 
separate children from their parents so that the state could ultimately 
take over the rearing of children. But I don't see how we can make pro- 
gress in this €u:ea until we are able to gather together in an organized 
fashion more information and data about the individual and where he tends 
to fit into the labor market. But there are risks we have to take 

Walter Postle: I have a document called "Vocational Guidance Information Sys- 
tem" prepared by the Education Department of Santa Clara County. It is 
an employer survey which has quite a ntimber of questions on the occupa- 
tional make-up of the work force. Some of the questions are: the posi- 
tions currently filled, positions now open, positions to be^ open in three 
months, positions to be open in six months, positions to be open in two 
years. It is a tremendous job-forecasting survey plus a whole btmch of 
questions on desirable characteristics of employable people. The question 
is who is financing this? 

Charles Roumasset: I might mention that there is a similar survey being done 
in Kern County. There are any number of other studies frequently done by 
graduate seminars. Who, is going to coordinate this stuff? Bill McCreary 
coordinates it to a certain extent, but this doesn't necessarily apply to 
area or regioned information. 

Alan West 

4 

The Civil Service Commission inspects the statistics gathered so far as 
manpower needs are projected throughout the United States. The Commission is 
broken down into some 65 area offices. These are formally referred to as 
"Interagency Board Examiners". We now have a consolidation of each activity 
in each area. And we are now known as the Area Offices of the Civil Service 
Commission* 

Staff from each area office serving a specific geographiccd location go 
out to the area's federal employers and solicit information on a semi-annual 
basis as to their hiring needs and the activity which is anticipated. Once 
this information is gathered we also have to make some projections on our own, 
because we find in many cases that federal employers are apprehensive about 
giving a realistic view of what their needs are. This is a dilemma we are all 
faced with in the area of manpower planning and obtaining realistic figures on 
what needs will be. Wp are more in a recruitment, examining and certification 
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process than wo are In a statistical gathering activity. One problem that v/e 
are faced with is the fluctuating labor market conditions in the federal ser- 
vice in respect to defense department activities. The San Francisco Area Office 
has Jurisdiction over some eleven counties in the greater Bay Area. These 
eleven counties are the primary reponsibility of the San Francisco Office, but 
in addition to this we do handle the Federal service Entrance Examinations 
for which we hold geographic coverage in California and Nevada. In addition 
to primarily professional types of positions such as accountant, auditor, and 
engineer , we have broader areas of coverage. Also, we have some announcements 
wochinyton. n.c, which cover the whole of the United states. 

K recruiting and examining functions we perform sometimes must appear 
T« ^" relation to actual needs or to the placement we make, 

no MO IZ,T fr"P^«' ^" 1971 we have projected an iktake of some 

tinr^T ^PP"*'^"^"^ for federal jobs. We process 72,000 of these applica- 
JiZ;/ *^ ^''^ projected 10,000 selections. We also answer some 300,000 
hZ r ^" ^^e problem we run into, of course, is th^t we don't 

a com^Mtr ^''^^ employers enjoy. We do ha^e to comply with 

and SilJo^'"^!!*"- * 5° P«'<^«"* f-i^" rate, 

and, therefore, we are on a basis of continuous recruitment. 

L ornJ^i!f ^r.'^"^"'^ '° agencies. We also have a num- 

^Jva^^^g^ps A r incorporate opportunities for dia- 

ihl^ ^S^rfi^ f?* ^''^"Pl*^ be worker-trainee examinations in 

dJJiluaL ~^liiL ; '"^ disadvantaged in- 

work p^„l« T^ll ""^ P^'Pl* *ho have had no opportunity to 

I^J^l^ScatlS^ ^'^^ ^^'o have less than a high 

JS^tirS^iram) ?°""i««^*>" ^« working very closely with WIN (Work 

»^w s^amJTfo « *^\««"P°«" Development and Training Act. and we are 
^ cllZt f,^ ^ very heavily in the area of College Work-Study Programs 

Tl ^^TX^v^^Trll'"": ^""""^ univer^itLr^?;^ 
ail nas a very definite impact on our projections. 

tion cen^er*iheie';r^r**" activity, we do have a Job informa- 

an^Lncei^^t! *«/JfP«nse information on announcement ^. We have some 151 
l^J^JduSs who*^!;/ counselinTto 
i^ey can applj f^r T'* ?! opportunities or the types of positions 
Ident^fv L ? 1*^^** individual basis to review and 

Identify the best opportunities that an individual may apply for. 

««m«!ll!«?' dilemmas that we face is that when it comes to HRD or state 
sSi^TL'rZ'reif f''" '^^"^"^ ^"'^^ '^^^"^^ government aSL'y! t^:re 
ITZile Tn Sr^r r""^,?** information or to provide a meaningful 

exchange in the area of applicants referred and the selection process. 

Nansl Ctorson: I wonder if there has been any resistance to data-banking 
HtJiities ^«""*f^ information about vocations, about gradate 
stidy ^«;e LT"" '"'*>"»«"*>° that about continuing graduate 

!l±tl' "llltary, in other words, information 

lJt^i„r t f ^""^ "P^*'*^" alternative^ open to the Job 

opeX -^IrTZ information versus just numbers oJ ^b 

openings. Then the student would not feel I merely faced the 1984 drwell 
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syndrome. More Important, It seems to me that we would preserve for the 
Individual not only the privilege but the obligation to search through 
all these alternative^, as against the Idea of merely providing employers 
and graduates with -tf Job search tool. 

William McCreary: The VIEW system that I mentioned briefly has In each of Its 
local branches developed quite a data bank on specific occupations and 
on colleges and universities, Information about such matters as admission 
requirements and the like. But I must credit the other agencies for 
being the primary gatherers and suppliers of Information. Schools have not 
done It on their own. They have gone to the Human Resources Developraont 
Agency or to other sources to collect this Information, and to tho colleges. 
They h«ive translated some of these materials Into Spanish, for example, 
in the San Diego area. As far as I know they have done little, if anything, 
gathering Information on the other opportunities you mention, such as the | 
Peace Corps. Then they try to exchange Information which may be trans- 
ferable from location to location. But they have on part of the VIEW 
card the local labor market supply and demand Increments that would fit 
their own local area such as San Diego rather than some other area. , 

1 

Nansl Corson: There have been a great number of commercial ventures along 
your lines of data collection on Individuals, all of which are going 
bankrupt. I wonder why with this record so apparent , and with problems 
such as those Mr. Roumasset mentioned, we can't get away from tlii» 

Idea of collecting data on people. We would be better off to collect 
data that people could use In making a vocational choice along with a 
revved-up counseling system. 

Walter Postle: The only thing I can say about this possibility, the only 
place where that sort of activity hps occurred, is in San Francisco in 
the HRD research unit. They prepared something called "Job Finders", 
which were specially geared to certain occupations and to helping people 
find Jobs. 

Nansi Corson: Of course, they do have the Occupational Guides... 

Walter Postle: «o, not Occupational Guides. The HRD research unit selected 
certain occupations 1 lite taxi drivers o^ bus and truck drivers, and pro- 
ceeded to give specif icinformat ion as to how you go about looking for 
Jobs in these occupations. This is geared to the individual to help him 
with his Job search. The other place where this sort of information 
comes out is in the JIS (Job Information Survey) program. Again the in- 
formation is geared to trying to help the Individual find his own Job, 
but the amount of work we have done in this area is minimal. Very little 
work at all has bee** done in most places to describe these micro labor 
markets. This Is primarily because research staff have stayed away from 
this problem. 

^ nsl Corson: Well, I recognize that it would have been done for Jobs in the 
college placement fie^d if preparing this type of information were not so 
difficult. One of the things wrong is that much of this information has 
been prepared in a vacuum, and not very well qualified poop^o have done 
it. But, it is being done in industry all tho time, '•r^mpany by company. 
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They turn the matter of Job information over to a public relations agency 
to prepare it^and it is done with a sales pitch. 

Walter Postle: Well, the kind of criticism that we got on most of the occupa- 
tional materials we develop is that it is big on Job descriptions, big 
on occupational outlook, but when it comes down to the nitty-gritty as 
to how you actually go about looking for a Job and specific advice as to 
how you will land it, forget it. In ti«y cases ^^.uch information is the 
most important thing the applicant is v^kjklng for. 

Ron Smith: It seems to me that one area wherewe have relatively little re- 
liable information is the whole area of exploring the process of labor 
market entry. In particular, we know little about the relationship be- 
tween existing institutions which supposedly influence that process, and 
the end result in terms of the choices that youngsters make or don't make 
in entering the labor market or entering what I would call the "sub- 
economy" that exists in the minority ghettos. I am wondering where and 
how we can begin to develop out of the data we have, and without invading 
the privacy of the individual, data on process, the relative effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness upon the whole procedure of school counselors, 
the public employment service mechanism, parental influence, peer in** 
fluence, the social influence and the neighborhood influence. 

Joseph Epstein: I Just want to make two very simple points. One is to clerr 
up the fuzziness that developed yesterday when I used the word "local". 
I didn't realize at the time that 'vhen I use the word "local" I use it in 
texons of the phrase "federal, state and local". I did not mean to go down 
into the individual local offices as distinct from city-wide offices or 
area-wide offices. In the context of my discussions, I really meant area- 
wide or some larger context. Coming back to Kir. McCreary's discussion on 
education, I Just want to raise the point that we have one project in 
Michigan which gets to the question of how the schools, particularly the 
vocational education schools, are producing skills. We are comparing vo- 
cational education-produced skills versus employer-required skills. This 
doesn't get to how many electricians we need, but rather what kinds of 
tasks potential electricians are supposed to be able to master when they 
get an entry Job. Enough employers are being surveyed to get an idea of 
what the local area needs, and (whether the employer is a small restau- 
rant, a mechanic, or an electrician) to really compasre what he says he 
requires with the skills that aire produced in schools. And this pxoject 
also points up where the distinction can be made between the responsibi- 
lities of the Emplosrment Service and the vocational education system. 
Identifying the differences between curriculum-produced skills and em- 
ployer-required skills was given to the Employment Service. How you 
Jiggle the curriculum to actually accomodate that gap was the responsi- 
bility of the school system. 

Ed Heler: One of our purposes here, of course, is to identify the sources of 
information and to evaluate it in terms of its utilization. I stated that 
in ray initial- model there were four primary sources of information: em- 
ployers, household or demographic, economic activity, and agency or opera- 
tions data. I would like to change the structure of the discussion to a 
consideration of those four sources. 
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Larry Harrington: I caa describe a study that is being conducted in Santa 
Clara County wh J ch is a completely employer-oriented study. The people 
on this study are going out to individual employers and asking them what 
types of Job classifications they use and what types of coiiq)etenco the 
employers think an individual should have in order to be employed in that 
job. It is interesting that a salesman doesn't always need good communi- 
cation skills. In some cases the salesman will be working at a counter 
and the employer may want him to know more about mathematics, or Just 
adding or subtracting, than about selling. 

We are considering this study as a pilot project for the Area Planning 
Program. It is a new program which provides for dividing the state into 
vocational areas and forming representative committees to devolop plans 
for improving vocational education within each area. We feel that the 
committees, in order to develop a good plan, must have some good data about 
the labor market in the area they cover. If we can make it general 
enough y perhaps we can use it in other parts of the state as well* 

Ed Heler: Larry, why was it necessary for Santa Clara County to go out and 
do this themselves when the so-called traditional agencies should be 
piroviding this information? Were these agencies contacted? 

Larry Harrington: I think they did involve the Department of Employment. 

But^ I liiink they realized and recognized that most of the information 
about employment in the Santa Clara area was based on the 1960 census, 
and that the data from the *60 census is too old. There has been a com** 
plete change since then. 

Ed Heler: In terms of what you are working on, do you use demographic and 
economic activity data? 

Larry Harrington: First, I'd better tell you what I am working on. I am 

charged with the responsibility of implementing this Area Planning Pro- 
gram which provides for the division of the state into vocational areas 
based on Job market lines. This we did* We have 12 vocational areas in 
the state. They are comparable to the GAMPS areas. The Bill states that 
committees will be formed in each of these areas to develop a vocational 
education training program. There will be two phases. Phase One is to 
develop recommendations for immediate improvement in existing programs. 
Then we are to develop a long-range program to cover a period of five 
years. My primary attention, so far, has been to get these committees 
organized. Then the committees will have a need for this type of infor- 
mation . 

William McCreary: I'd like to react briefly to Mr. Epstein's comments. I 
think they are well taken. I am under the impression that under the 
newer regulations of the Vocational Education Act there are stricter re- 
quirements upon local schools applying for vocational education funds to t 
show substantial and clear evidence of th^ need for training in particular 
areas of employment before they embark on vocational training programs. 
Is that the situation now? 
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larry Harrington: I believe so. I think it has to be demonstrated that the 
plans for vocational education programs needed by local school districts 
are based on the Job market and the proposed curricula must relate to 
the Job market. 

Cordon Cavana: Every school district which applies for vocational education 
funds is required to submit a five year plan to the State Department of 
Education. And every school district must now try to find local infor- 
mation which will help them project requirements for occupations; what 
skills they are going to teach and why they are going to teach them and 
what is tho demand going to be. 

Walter Postle: In the Department of Labor we have a major planning effort 
getting underway in which we are requiring State Employment Security 
Agencies to develop local plans. And one of the things that we are 
making sure of is that all federal agencies use the same demographic 
data. I am concerned that the Vocational Education Planning Areas may 
be different from our planning areas. 1 would like to see what these 
education areas are. If you are planning in the training field and we 
are planning in the manpower field, we should have the same economic 
base for our operations. And I think the Employment Security System 
could be of immense help in laying out the demographic and economic 
data for these areas so that we use the same information. 

James Hanna: Generally, I think, we use the sane data as you are talking about 
here. We have gone into the licensing agencies in the state and collected 
data on what the requirements are for occupations that require licensing. 
We have done a recent survey called the "Handicap Survey". What we have 
done is to survey every employer in the state as to his susceptibility to 
hiring an individual who is either qualified or could become qualified 
through training, but who is physically handicapped, mentally handicapped, 
or on parole. We take this kind of information and put it together In a 
packet in which we break our data down by local office area and by county. 
We will print it up and distribute it to all the various agencies in the 
state that might be interested. We are using our unemployment insurance 
files which have quite detailed information on people who have filed for 
claims, what their income was in the last five quarters of working. We 
are talking about setting various criteria for disadvantaged. We are 
going to utilize this file to pick out the disadvantaged to attempt to 
provide them with labor market information. 

Bd Heler: Where is your primary source of information? 

James Hanna: Our primary source would be surveys. We have a problem with 
the coordination of data. Hie Nevada agencies Just don't want to give 
up what they have. 

Ron ajith: You will have to excuse ne. I have a very narrow viewpoint here. 
We have been involved in an aspect of this Information that does not em- 
brace the latitude you have described. We are interested in the employ- 
ment systems aspect of Job information. We do not generate information. 
We utilize internal sources such as our research and statistics section. 
We utilize all outside sources that we have been able to identify and 
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work with, such as the private sector provides through wogo -l^;*; ^'^ 
veys done by the various employer associations. We do "Ot^avo the re 
sources to undertake these studies, and It would certainly foolish to 
do so when others with better ability have already undertaken them. A 
large part of our activity Is In the area of exploring to ^oe what has 
been done, to see what Is going to be done. We have a nreat deal of In 
temal Information which has not been tapped as yet. As an example, we 
llTa fun listing Of all subject employers In ^^^^^^^^^^ J^^f ^J^^^^^^ 
categorized to some degree of accuracy as to standard Industrial classl 
^Son! we know how man. employees they have. We have ^^owledge of 
growth trends. In the past two years we have developed - ^"**>^*/J 
printout arranged by counties, by SIC code and by ^o^le^ t^hSr 

in this area was held up because we lacked a legal opinion 
or not we could release this Information to the Job J^J"' 
to this we have access to Information generated by 1.000.000 UI claims 
per Jea;. we have not done a very good Job. I feel, of analyzing these 
Zta. But. certainly, we are working on It. We feel. If nothing else 
we should be able to Identify precisely the Individuals with whom we do 
business; that we should take cognizance of their experience and be able 
to advise other Job seekers of the experience they may have had. There 
have been many problems. We have a tendency to boggle on very basic 
points. AS an example, we have discussed here the "Jvlsablllty of 
gathering Information on some 35.000 occupations. TUls Is Ideally *hat we 
Sild like to do. If we could have Infinite Information, this Is what we 
would like to have. And we know that each occupation is attached to 10. 
20 100 or 200 different Industries, and that Industry attachment can 
change Wes. seek-work methods, work days, work hours 
in pSrsulL ihls. I think you can Imagine the voluminous b^^y ^ 
tlon that we would have If we could ask for It.and have It i^^JJ^t^^y 
and free of charge. But we wouldn't have the capability of Identifying 
the informational needs of an Individual we might be attempting to assist. 
We are dealing with people who are Job ready, who have ^O'^^^ f PJ' J^""' 
and who want a Job right now. We don't always know how to "entlfy this 
person because the DOT Is not sufficiently precise. So In the JIS pro 
gram we are concerned with developing an accurate, rapid, economical, 
and precise systen for identifying the Job seeker. Until that is done, 
this large body of information that we might be able to obtain wj" 
be meaningful to people. So here I call attention to a barrier to further 
pursuit of the solution of this employment systems problem, it is our 
inability to use the information if we had it. 

Joan Heady: We are now involved with the concept of not Just placement or Job 
development for our Job-ready applicants, but in showing. 
assisting them to go out and find Jobs. We also are doing the usual work 
with applicants. But in the area of helping people to find J^^s, It is 
not unlike what the JIS is doing. We use the JIS printout which lists all 
covered employees by county. We have carried this one step *"'ther In 
Alameda County. We have taken covered employers and organized them into 
communities, into reasonable Job search areas, and within these job search 
areas we have divided them still further. We have listed the names of the 
employers and something about the employer when we know something about 
him, e.g., his hiring procedures. 
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Ed Heler: How do you get that Information? 



Joan Heady: (Xir information is taken from the employer account records inl- 
tially* As far as the employer's hiring requirements and the like are 
concerned, we use our "closed orders". Also, we can make certain assump- 
tions based on past experience. We use an occupational skill matrix which 
was developed from a skill survey that was done by our office. Using 
this matrix, we can make certain assumptions about employers in a parti- 
cular industry. For instance, truck drivers; we know from our matrix " 
that about 50 percent of the industries hire truck drivers. So, a worker 
comes into our office who is a truck driver. He has no hindrances, he has 
a driver's license, and he wants to know where to look for a Job. Using 
the employer list and the matrix, we can say, "okay in these industries 
75 percent of the firms hire truck drivers. Here is a list of employers 
that you can try." Ideally, we would give him a list with the largest 
employers first. We can give him the names and addresses of firms that 
employ truck drivers in an area he wants to work in. We can also give 
him information on an employer's hiring practices, etc. We also get 
Information by making direct calls to the employer. One of the things 
that we like to get from the employer is not only his hiring requirements, 
but also what kinds of people he is actually hiring. An employer's re- 
quirements may not actually reflect the kind of people he hires ^ Maybe 
he only requires a 10th grade education, but because he has an adequate 
supply, he hires only high school graduates. 

Ed Heler: What do you have in terms of information about your clientele? 

Joan Heady: In terms of getting information about our applicants? One thing, 
in California we are not taking applications like we used to. In our 
UI system we don't take applications on people who are unionized. So 
we don't have what we once had. If a person comes into our office. Just 
looks around, and doesn't get any service, he is likely not to have an 
application on file. We do have what the JIS is putting out; a monthly 
tabulation of the distribution of claimants by occupation. 

Gordon Cavana: I would like to mention two sources that the schools use. At 
the junior college level in trades that are apprenticeable, every trade 
in every junior college in this area has a Joint apprenticeship council 
which advises it on the requirements for apprenticeship for junior .college 
graduates. For the trades that do not have apprenticeship programs, they 
have industrial advisory committees. These are representatives who pro- 
vide information about specific skill requirements and the like. One 
other source that is used is the San Mateo County Career Information. Sys- 
tem. They find out from the various coiflpanies and industries In San Mateo 
County what kinds of occupations they employ, and certain data about their 
Jobs. They print this up and hand it out to high school students. They 
also include two or three names of people who are in the occupation, and 
if the student wants to, he can go and contact that person. 

Walter Postle: Ed, there Is one thing you might have missed as a source of 
short-term labor market Information. That Is the applicant himself. 
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Nansl Corson: This may bo a good time to remember something that Mrs. Kirk 
said yesterday which I think Is very Important from the standpoint of 
the users* When you are working with candidates you only need one Job 
at a time • Manpower trends, large scale manpower data are not terribly 
Important In counseling one Individual* If you have one accountant and 
there Is only one Job or no Job, It makes very little difference whether 
there are X Jobs nationally. The second thing about large scale manpower 
data Is that^ls much too late* For Instance, In this last turndown of 
the need for Fh.D.'s, It became very, very apparent to us by March of 
1968 that this was occurrlngi which was some 90 days after President 
Johnson cut the defense budget by 8 billion dollars* This so-callod 
downturn, spotty In certain areas, has continued to develop, ever since 
then, but the press didn't pick It up until December 1969. And the 
employers didn't pick It up until January and February of 1970. I can 
attest that we have always been aware of downturns and upturns an3rwhere 
from 90 days to 24 months before anything has appeared In the form of 
collected data. 

Joan Heady: We are attempting to get feedback from the applicants. We have 
dally workshops on Job finding. Basically, we share experiences. We 
are also attempting to have the applicant report back to the office the 
Information he has gathered from the employer, such as whether he is ' 
hiring In that particular occupation or In some other occupation. I 
used to work In an unemplo]nDent Insurance office and found that I got 
much more labor market Information from UI claimants that I did from the 
En^loyment Service. You ask the UI applicant, "Where did you look for 
work and what did you find," whereas. In the Employment Service you ask, 
''what Is your occupation, and here Is where to go." 

Irwin Wlngeard: A lot of the work that has gone on at the national level Is 

of a cooperative nature between the Manpower Administration and the Bureau 
of Lubor Statistics, with state agency participation. Of course, one of 
the programs that we recently launched Is the "Job Vacancy Program" which 
has been Introduced Into about 50 areas nationwide. It started rather 
slowly but we are now beginning to publish Industry details for manufac- 
^ turlng Industries for 28 areas In the country on a monthly basis as well 
^* as nationwide data for the manufacturing sector. One of. the big gaps In 
the program Is that California Is not Included. The other program which 
we are getting ready to run Is the Occupational Employment Statistics Pro- 
gram to collect Information on staffing patterns In manufacturing Indus'- 
tries throughout the nation on a cycle basis. The Initial effort Is aimed 
at getting national staffing patterns by detailed Industry on an employer'-* 
derived basis. One of 'the things that we hope to Introduce Into this pro- 
gram Is the element of exchange. Then staffing patterns that are developed 
for certain Industries In certain states can be exported to other states. 
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THURSDAY^ 5 NOVEMBER 1970 AFTERNOON SESSION 



Charles Roumasset 

I am Charles Roumasset and I am Regional Head of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. I have with me Mr* Edward Smith who is the Chief of our branch 
of Economic Research* Mr. Smith is in charge of most of the research that we 
do at the local level* He is also the principal author of the Quarterly Re- 
view o f Economic De velopments > 

I have one publication that I would like to highly recommend. This is a 
booklet which grew out of one of the Manpower Administration seminars* ' This 
particular one is ^'Automation, Skill an<? Manpower Predictions*' written by Dr* 
Edward Crossman* Although it was written over five years ago I think it is 
still a provocative document. 

Wiat I would like to do is to go through the information system of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics* We like to think it is a fairly well integrated 
system, although it has some significant gaps* 

Strictly speaking^ there is no such thing as a Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Inforration System * It is a system which, for the roost part, is Jointly 
sponsored by the Manpower Administration and the Bureau of Labor Statistics* 
BLS provides the expertise and the knowledge and the ideas and the Manpower 
Administration provides the money* This is a gross simplification, however* 
The ftfanpower Administration puts in over 50 percent of the funds required to 
operate the Bureau, but actually we are very proud of the fact that most of 
these activities — research, ideas, evaluation of the end product — are done 
by the Manpower Administration and BLS together* We cooperate on such docu- 
ments as the Manpower Report of the President and other Department publications. 
I don't know where Dr* Aller*s students got the idea that the analysis in the 
Manpower Report was of an inferior quality, except that I have learned that 
sometimes students reflect the views of their instructors. Anyway I went home 
last night and looked at the latest Manpower Report of the President and at 
the report of the Council of Economic Advisors* If I had to pick the one most 
useful to me. It would certainly be the Manpower Report * 

I would like to call your attention to a recently issued document en- 
Major Programs of t he Bureau of Labor Statistics* It gives in graphic 
form most of the information which is available from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and from the BLS-Manpower Administration Cooperative Programs* 
Actually there is a third party in this cooperative enterprise, the Census 
Bureau. The basic reports in the field of Employment and Manpower StatJLfiUcs _ 
are monthly reports on the employment situation* These monthly reports arise 
from the household survey which produces the overall estimates of employment 
and unemployment. To this are melded the figures from the establishment sur- 
vey* My concern that we not unduly harrass employers for information arises 
from these employer reports. If one agency can get employer reports, let that 
agency get them for everyone* In addition to this monthly survey, we have the 
so-called JOLTS (Job Opportunities - Ubor Turnover Survey) program for Job 
vacancies and labor turnover* 
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We havOy In addition, a program called "Urban EiKployment Statistics'which 
is being phased out. This is an ln-dt?pth survey. The survey that I was talking 
about earlier in the Watts area was one in which the Census Bureau did an ex- 
panded sort of airrent population survey. The same techniques were utilized, 
but they got a lot more in-depth information not only on the employment status'^ 
of the individual y focusing particularly on hard-core unemployment, but also 
tried to get at the reasons why people were or were not workii^. They tried 
to find oat whether transportation problems existed and whether barriers to 
employment were attitudinal. These were series of studies which extended 
over a year and a half, and they are now beii:^ phased out. 

We also have an Occupational Employment Statistics Program. It is in- 
credible that the only regular systematic collection of occupational informa- 
tion we have is that provided by the decennial census. Another aspect of our 
program was started shortly after the outbreak of World War II. It gained 
added impetus with the return of the veterans and has as its formal expression 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook. It covers some 700-800 occupations. It 
describes these occupations, and gives some information on the outlook in these 
occupations* You may have available in your libraries the Occupational Out- 
look Quarterly which is issued between the biennial editions of the Handbook, 
The summer quarterly has a graphic description of all the information in the 
Handbook in gross terms. For example, it may show that in 1968 there were 
500,000 accountants and that there will be 33,000 openings annually through 
1980. For many purposes this is all one needs. This is in no way inconsistent 
with Barbara Kirk*s statement that you heed one job for one applicant* But if 
you go back further, it is important to let the young person know whether the 
openings in the nation are going to be in the magnitude of 30,000 or 300,000. 

Coming back to the same subject is a quest icm that Mrs. Corson asked 
yesterday when she described the plight of a 49 year old high school dropout 
who was entering the University of California as an engineer and who would 
emerge at age 54. ''what do you tell him?" Actually, this is a lot easier 
question to answer than, "what do you do with the engineering students who 
are emerging now?^ or "What do you do with the engineers who are now looking 
for Jobs." A few years ago, a precursor of the Occupational CXitlook Handbook 
which was called 'Vorkers of the Nation" had a long chapter on engineering. 
The general conclusion was that, particularly far as electrical engineering 
was concerned, the profession had been over**glamorized and there was serious 
danger of ovex^^^rowding. Also, the first edition of the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook issued shortly after the War pointed to the fact that most of the 
demand for engineers was a demand generated by wartime activities and there 
would inevitably be a slow-down. 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook is prepared for the use of counselors 
and. high school students. To some extent it is written in simple language for 
the .benefit of the hi^ school cotmselor. We are currently embarked on a pro-* 

. Ject wbicb will take, at least some of the occupations in the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook and write them up in terms that are meaningful to the disadvan-* 
taged.. On-a-^re sophisticated level we have the U.S. Economy in 1980 which 
cdm^s out. of our Economic Growth Division that is following up on patterns of 

^ economic 'growth. This is the background of a very intensive publication called 



Tbmor row's Manpower Needs which is in four volumes. This uses a fairly unso- 
phisticated technique for trying to project trends* The meat of the technique 
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is something called the Occupational Industry Matrix which lists 150 different 
industries and about 150 different occupations and gives the occupational com- 
position of these industries. The intent of this volume is not so much to make 
projections for the nation as a whole as to give the states a tool which they 
can use for the state as a whole and for local areas to make their projections. 
The virtue of this technique is that it is much less expensive than going out 
and making your own projections. Also, it can provide a good first approxima- 
tion which you can look at and then go out and discuss. One of our problems 
is the unknown element. I ireroember John Vanderburgh talking a couple of years 
ago about how far off a projection for Sacramento would have been prior to the 
entry of Aerojet into the market. This is the sort of thing which cancels 
out at the national level but is very difficult to handle at the local level. 
But by using this technique , we can make some sort of projections and then 
look at them and see whether they are reasonable or not. As I keep pointing 
out there is no substitute for the informed local analyst. 

I think we need to do a better Job of putting our household and establish- 
ment data together. We make a big thing of concentrating our analysis on 
the information which comes from the establishment survey, not because we feel 
it is more solid information, which it is, but because we feel that all we are 
responsible for is the establishment survey. We have information which is 
collected for us by the census from the bousehold. We have this other system 
which is collected by the BI^S on the establishment. The essential difference 
is that the establishment survey has to do with Jobs and the census survey has 
to do with people. In other words, if you are going out and collecting infor- 
mation from an establishment , the employer can tell you the number of Jobs he 
has, but if a man works for two establishments he gets counted twice* 

We need, of course, more comprehensive Job vacancy data. We have only the 
bare start of information on Job vacancies* We are now presenting information 
for manufacturing only nnd at tho' national level only. We hope in two years to 
get going on this program and provide a little better information. Some of the 
most important pieces of this system are absent in Calif omia, and it has not 
seen fit to put into its system the provision of Job vacancy information. We 
hope we can convince this state that Job vacancy reporting provides valuable 
information and should be part of its system. 

All through this program we have talked about the importance of state and 
local data. It is a little saddening to reflect that when our appropriation 
went to the Congress this year, not only was the whole proposal which amounted 
to about 1 million dollars thrown out, but there also seemed to be little 
appreciation on the part of the Congress of the value of these data. Our UES 
has been curtailed We had an opportunity here to provide some very meaningful 
data. We had something else that I wish we had an opportunity to follow up. 
This was a pilot survey which would have given us information as to the moti- 
vation of ghetto youth. The youths were divided into three groups; those who 
had gotten Jobs under the Job Program, those who stayed on the Job, and those 
who quit, and a third group who never showed any interest in employment. The 
idea was to talk to these three groups and find out how they felt about Jobs; 
what their attitudes were if they stayed on the Job; why they stayed on the 
Job; if they quit, why they quit; if they never looked for a Job, what would it 
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take to get them to look for work. This particular stirvey was one which had 
all sorts of technical problems associated with It* 1 don*c know If we got 
any data out of It that we could publish, but we certainly adapted to the 
fact that It was feasible to make such surveys. 

Walter Postle: Thero Is this matter of splitting up of the money under Section 
106. The Bureau of Labor Statistics got over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars to develop a job information program for ghetto residents. I get 
the impression that the people who are going to develop this program are 
all mlddlo-class whites, and they will only go into the ghetto in locked 
cars. I don't see that an operation of this type can really find out 
nnyt^flng useful. 

Charles Roumasset: Well I can't answer your question because I don't know what 
'they are doing in Washington. I'd agree with you that if this sort of 
enterprise is going to bo confined to middle class whites who have never 
seen a ghetto, it isn't going to work. I am not so sure that this is the 
case. 

Ed Heler: I sometimes find it very difficult to understand how this money is 
distributed. We have got the Job search information for ghetto residents 
program. We have people who are supposed to be undertaking a program of 
developing information that the "ghetto" residents can use. I think that 
one of the biggest problems that we have is in defining what information 
is particularly needed in this particular area. We have some ideas as to 
what would bo useful in terms of job search. I think it is going to be 
a hit-or-miss experimental program where we will try to develop some 
things through the employment service program. We will send them down to 
the Urban league and to a number of organizations which are providing in- 
formation to ghetto residents where we, in the Emplojrment Service, have been 
very ineffective. We called on ghetto residents and asked what they 
wanted to know. And they wanted to know, 'Vhere is the job?" 'Vhat is 
the pay?" "Why can't I be referred?" I think a very real item comes out 
when we talk about the kind of information that we need for the Blanks, 
the Browns, the Indians. We have found it doesn't do any good to write 
these things up in Spanish, because the person we are trying to aim at 
can't read anyway. And nine times out of ten we are writing it in a dia- 
lect that he doesn't even know. We are finding that we need simplistic 
information. We don't need any real complex Job Guide kind of thing, 
at least not at this point in time. 

We have written what we call "Mini-Guides" and our biggest audience is the 
junior colleges. They are four page, cartoon-type» booklets which have 
information on typical tasks performed, wages, working conditions, career 
ladders and some material about how one can go about finding a job. The 
local offices wouldn't touch them. They are written and designed so that 
thoy are at the sixth grade educational level. 

irwln Wingeard: 1 would like to add something to this particular discussion on 
Job Information for Ghetto Residents. Really at this stage it is only 
experimental. TJie program is now concentrated in the ten COMO cities. 
This is another experimental program which is being tested out in those 
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cities and it is intended that this program and the material it will pro-* 
duce be evaluated in order to determine what is useful and what is not 
useful. There are several aspects to this program. One phase of it is a 
cooperative endeavor with BLS in which Bi;5 will prepare national job 
descriptions and national economic information about particular Jobs. They 
are going to do this for about 80 jobs. And then the idea is to send this 
down to local areas and ask them to flesh it out with local information 
about those particular jobs so that there will be some information about 
these jobs in the local area. The other phase is this experimental, inno- 
vatlonal development of information which will be useful for ghetto resi- 
dents. And the information that is developed will be exchanged. There is 
another idea, and that is to take Job Bank information and see whether 
this information can be rearranged in some fashion that will make it more 
readily useable and understandable to ghetto type individuals. This is 
being tested and experimented on. They are using several different designs 
for formating: Job Bank information. All of this is experimental at this 
tine, and, hopefully, we will come up with something that may be exported 
into other areas. 

William McCreary: We need to develop a system which will be well-organized, 

well staffed, and well supported for collecting, organizing, and imparting 
labor market information to all public and private agencies that need it 
and that could make good use of it. The schools disclaim any obligation 
or any desire to take some of their manpower away from their counseling 
duties and other duties to organize this kind of collection system. They 
f€ .1 this should be done by other agencies of government. 

Charles Roumasset: We found that the most effective way of reaching the coun- 
selor is by a little publication called "ORBIT". It comes out twice a 
month and is produced by the Department of Labor* s Office of Information 
in the San Francisco regicm. The thing reaches a lot of counselors. They 
request it and they read it. 

Gordon Cavana: When counselors have a student -counselor ratio of anywhere from 
2oo to 600 to one, they don't have enough time to talk to kids about occu- 
pations, let alone about anything else. Many of the counselors talk about 
getting some funds for an occupational counseling class. We can't expect 
counselors to know everything about occupational counseling. It is just 
impossible. 

CSiarles Roumasset: The answer to this is to have the name of a person in an 
occupation who .kxtows that occupation. If the kid is Interested in sheet 
metal working, he-'can go to this person and get the information he needs. 

Nansi Corson: Back to your statement that most kids don't use the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. Is there any evidence to indicate that they don't use 
It because it is not good or they don't use it because they haven't 
reached that point of readiness? 

Charles Roumasset: I don't have any evidence. All I have is just that we were 
told this. 
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Nansl Corson: One of the things that came out of Margaret Thal-Ursen*s study 
that was very Interesting to me was that so much of the counseling that 
was done In the high schools boiled down simply to personal and social 
counseling because there was no Interest In vocations. They certainly 
haven't gotten it out of their homes in recent years. 

Barbara Kirk: Generally speaking, from my point of view, vocational counseling 
is the most difficult kind of counseling. It has fallen Into disuse among 
many counselors because It Is very difficult, and It requires much more 
knowledge and much more skill than most of the so-called personal, social, 
emotlonal-type counseling which often consists merely In sitting and 
listening and not really doing anything. Vocational counseling needs to 
b^ active and there needs to be a lot of participation. And relatively 
few people have adequate training to give It. 

If we are talking about needs for occupational Information, a major need 
Is for that segment of our population which, defending on our point of 
view at the time, might be considered either downtrodden or villanous ^- 
the parents. They have a great deal of Influence upon the counseling 
process of their children. They have a lot of effect as far as schools 
are concerned and as far as the individual students are concerned* It 
seems to me that real nitty-gritty occupational information about where 
the openings are going to be, and how relatively few Jobs there are for 
some college graduates, and how much better Jobs there are for those who 
really know how to do something, can be extremely valuable as a kind of 
public information. There should be a general dissemination of this kind 
of information for parents who put pressure on the kids to go to college 
when one of the marginal groups in our current labor market are graduates 
of universities in the social sciences. This kind of information about 
where Job opportunities really exist and are going to exist can be very 
helpful to everyone. 

Walter Bostle: One thing I would submit the HRD has done well is that in 
their Unemployment Insurance Office they have taken a good look at their 
market for various types of information. The same kind of question comes 
up about particular high schools. They could take a good look at the 
market for their high school graduates. What information is absolutely 
necessary to run that counseling office or placement office in that par- 
ticular high school? The information needed in £ureka might be quite 
different from the information needed in a labor demand area like the big 
metropolitan areas. I think it is possible to go into a high school and 
take a good hard look at Just what sorts of kids are there and what they 
need. The problem with most of the literature in this field is that it 
isn't specific enough. What is really needed in the counseling operation 
in Los Angeles schools as compared with the Central Valley? There must be 
a wa;- of reducing our information demands. ^ 

Fftul Bullock: I Just want to add a few comments on the question of getting Job 
Information to ghetto areas, and particularly to areas that have not been 
effectively served so far. I think the first thing that we should recog- 
nize is that in certain areas the image of the public employment service 
and of school counselors is strongly negative as a result of past contact 
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with these institutions. And second, possibly as a result of this, and as 
a result of other experiences and other factors, we are confronted with 
a kind of massive cynicism about a great many of the programs and a great 
deal of the information which has been offered in these areas. It seems 
to me that not only is the nature of the information and even the style * 
in which the information is presented important, but also the question of 
who presents the information — the image of this person or this insti- 
. tution. In this regard, I am wondering if public agencies such as the 
public employment service and the schools might not innovate more in the 
area of creating jobs within their own structures for the residents of low 
income ghetto areas. These, in turn would become the major purveyors of 
Job information and of other kinds of information from the agency to that 
community. This is not necessarily an automatic solution to the problem. 
You obviously face the danger that. at the moment the community resident 
at the lowest income category is hired and placed on a Job, he may by that 
fact lose the rapport he has had with the so--called hard core within his 
community. We are not sure that using conununity residents will meet the 
problem in toto. But, I think we can be pretty sure that it will not be 
helpful if the circulation and distribution of information. is limited to 
people who come in with a traditional and standard image which immediately 
and almost automatically arouses the kind of C3micism that already .xists. 
It would seem that using the New Careers Program to develop Job opportuni- 
ties for people who have the kiud.of disabilities that usually keep them 
out of these agencies could by that very fact begin to change the image of 
an agency. Secondly, it would be advisable to experiment with working with 
and through organizatims in the community which are more indigeneous to 
local neighborhoods than some of the more traditional institutions. For 
example, the Urban League can, perhaps, do an effective Job in certain 
areas, but I would^ suggest that the Urban League would have very little 
impact, very little relationship, to the Watts., community. It would, in 
fact, share some of the negative image that many of the public organiza- 
tions and schools have also suffered. And so I would suggest that in 
addition to trying to bring the so-*called disadvantaged into these Insti- 
tutions, they also try to work with organizations such as the Black Pan- 
thers or the Sons of Watts even though this wiXl create some political 
problems. 

Ron Smith: Paul, you have mentioned the need for different and improved 

methods for disseminating Job information. You have also touched on the 
motivational aspect. Would you then say that the informational needs of 
ghetto residents are essentially similar to the needs of other indivi- 
duals? 

Paul Bullock: I think probably that the information needs are the same. But 
is is important to take into account the fact that you will confront a 
kind of ^disbelief and cynicism when this information is first presented. 
You have to be persuasive not only abou^t the fact that there is a Job 
opening, but you have to consider that you are talking to a guy who may 
have some sort of a record. And you have got to consider the fact that 
Just mentioning that here is a Job may trigger within him an immediate 
reaction such as, 'Veil okay, here is a Job, but they aren't going to 
hire me. So in that sense you've got not only to convey information 
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about the Job opening such as the requirements of the job, but you have to 
consider this person very specifically in relation to that Job. You have 
got to know personally that the agency or the firm that has that Job 
opening will seriously consider him even with his record or with his school 
background. You have not only got to be sure of that, you have ^^ot to be 
able to convey to him in the most convincing way possible that no matter 
what his past experiences have been, or his preconceptions are, in relation 
to that Job, that he does have a legitima e chance of not only getting it 
and staying on it but, perhaps, of getting some sort of a promotion. This 
is what so many of the existing programs do not do, or they try to do it 
but it is terribly hard to do it with people you can' t^^ identify wjth. 

Charles Roumasset: I think this comes down to what Curt Aller was saying yester- 
day, what ho referred to as the creative use of information. He was 
talking about structuring the Job market to fit the needs of its applicants. 
It is reminiscent of what Secretary Wirtz used to ask, "How did we get into 
this box of training people to fit jobs, rather than structuring Jobs to 
fit people?" We keep raising the distinction between data and informa- 
tion. There is also a distinction between the provision of information 
and the construction and implementation of policy* Now, h< w far should 
our institutions be going to change the labor market? 

Larry Harrington: I wanted to comment on what Mr. Bullock was saying about 

using ghetto residents to serve a& counselors and job information sources 
to ghett<. residents. I think this is the rationale that went into the 
development of the HRD Act. I think out of that Act came the classifi- 
cation of Community Advisors and the use of these people in disadvantaged 
areas to communicate with the citizens. It has proven to be somewhat 
suecessful. But I am wondering If we were to take this approach as is 
now being done in California how this affects our needs in deliverj.ng 
the information. Is it really necessary to take information about jobs 
and refine it to the point where it can be interpreted by someone who has 
a 3rd or 4th grade education, when in fact the information will be de- 
livered to someone who is a high school graduate or college graduate, and 
who has been selected to be a community advisor because he has the ability 
to understand the information the establishment has given him and re** 
communicate it to the ghetto resident? 

Walter Postle: I see two problems here with this operation of the BLS and the 
Manpower Administration, One is the format in which you are going to 
deliver this information. The Manpower Administration and BLS are wedded 
to the mimeograph machine* There is little attempt to come across using 
modern media methods which are probably the best ways of transmitting 
the stuff to the ghetto. The other thing is that I think the people in 
the ghetto have got to be reached in a different way because they look at 
the labor market in a totally different way than that of £he white, 
middle class people who are going to set this thing up. Is there a better 
way of doing it then printing the information? Is there a better way of 
pitching it? You are talking about using community workers as ambassadors 
into the ghetto. Can you picture handing a Black Panther a California 
Occupational Guide and tolling him "Co deliver this stuff to the cats in 
the local pool hall"? 
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lAvry Harrington: I Indicated that tho Information was given to a community 
action person. I think they could make good use of Occupaiilonal Guides. 
I think these publications could be Interpreted at a certain level and 
made more basic as It goes down to people who have direct contact with 
the residents. 

Paul Bullock: It Is tremendously Important to be completely honest both with 
yourself and with your client. You must realize that If, even by Inad- 
vertence, you direct him Into a job which Is either an Immediate dead end, 
or within which there are barriers, either formal or informal, you have 
then created an impossible situation. It is very Important to know all 
the circumstances surrounding a Job. You must know more than that there 
is a Job opening, you must know if it is effectively and realistically 
open to him and be able to communicate this. You must not accept em- 
ployer policy simply as given and then adjust each worker to these con- 
stants. You have to work contlnuousiy ^o get emp^overs to review all the 
s". Ipulations and all the standards that are now ass. elated with the Job 
and to eliminate those criteria which are not directly related to the 
quality of the work. 

Charles Roumasset: Well, I think, even within my own limited knov^edge, you 
will find that government is doing this whether it be in the field of 
education or of work. Jobs are being made available to ghetto residents. 
And labor has carried this one step further in the creation of the 
Philadelphia Plan. 

Irwin Wingeard: I think there has been a great deal of effort made on the 
part of the federal agencies in order to get people into the system. 
They have developed new ways of evaluating these people for Jobs. The 
New Careers Program has been specifically designed for this purpose. 
And there has been a great deal of advancement made in getting Indlgeneous 
people on to the government payroll. I would like to say further on this 
matter of the delivery of information that we are engaged in experimental 
programs. It was intended that all kinds of media be used to disseminate 
information. 

Joseph Epstein: It strikes me that we are heading into a situation where, if 
we don'lr at-lottst-1mow ourselves what the problems are going to be, we 
will certainly confuse our applicant groups. What is going to happen 
when the sons and daughters of middle class America can't get Jobs? The 
easiest way to get budget cuts is not to fairly and squarely face the 
situation. And this brings me back to the whole question of labor market 
- information systems that will trigger the danger points. Often, the 
first manl^festations of these situations are seen in the local offices, 
but the solutions are not there. The solutions are at other levels of 
government and society. 

Charles Roumasset: There are people in the ghetto who don't want t work, 
^ who don't feel that the Job Interests them, that there are other ways 
of living that aren't associated with the rigid work week. 
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Larry Harringto- . I think the establishment has been studying the situation 
of th^ disaut^antaged and as a result of this people have been crying that 
they have been studied to death. So this has been one of the bones chewed 
on by organizations that developed in the disadvantaged areas to fight 
against the establishment. One of the things that these organizations 
have been preaching to the residents is that "They need us/' The society 
needs then, because as long as you have a needy group, *this provides Jobs 
for the social scientists. Job agents, eiiq;)loyinent security officers, and 
so on. You develop your programs to the point whero you neglect the sons 
and daughters of the middle class and then you Just have a larger base 
of disadvantage.i . It is really the responsibility of government in this 
case to begin i< look at what Job prospects really are and then to try 
to do something about it. 
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FRIDAY, 6 NOVEMBER 1970 ~ CLOSING SESSION 



Welter Postle 

This morning the topic is the ''state of the art" in the labor market In- 
formation field. I can only say that the state of the art is nothing to get 
excited about. 

It appears to me that we have a great deal of aggregate economic and 
labor market data but, despite this enormous pile of paper, we have very little 
useful information. And where we do have information, the processes of ex^ 
changing this information among the labor market intermediaries is so dis- 
organized that no one is happy with what they have or what they get. What is « 
worse is that many people in our society are short'-changed by the failures in 
the labor market information system since without information on where the 
jobs are, how to get and hold them, they are effectively excluded from the 
economy. 

The labor market information programs mounted hy State employment 
security provides a good example of what I am talking about. For years* these 
agencies have turned out quantities of information on the characteristics of 
the economy; however, the data flows have been aimed primarily at 'outside^' 
organizations — the major banks, insurance companies, government agencies. 
Oansequently, little attention has teen paid to the development of 'VmI" labor 
market information for the prime movers in the labor market — the staff of 
the Employment Services' own local offices, the manpower agencies, and the 
school counselors and placement officers. These people have been grossly 
neglected. 

In 30 years of operation the Employment Service has never figured out 
what it takes to supply these offices with good data, nor the school counse- 
lors with the information they need to operate on. Nor have we exatoiiied what 
it really takes to run an effective school placement office. The only rational 
labor market information program we have at this time is the one outlined by 
Art Shiigi. In view of the enormous sums we pay out weekly in employment in*^ 
surance it makes considerable economic sense to do something about making sure 
that the claimants get assistance on how to find a Job. Reducing the length 
of unemployment by only a few days for the average claimant, adds up to enor** 
mous savings for the unemployment insurance system. 

In the pLst 20 years or so, employment security agencies have concentrated 
on the techniques for actually finding a Job in a particular industry in a 
specific local area. It is one thing to develop statistics about how many 
people are in an occupation. It is a totally different thing to examine how 
the Job market operates in the occupation. What are the actual union hiring 
practices? How do you get round the union if you are not a member? Where are 
the Jobs? Are they near the bus lines? Who is being hired and by whom? An- 
swers to this type of question are becoming increasingly important In the labor 
market information fields and It is this type that analysts are being In- 
creasingly asked to provide answers to. 
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In the last 10 years we have seen the amount of money spent on manpower 
programs increase to more than two billion dollars a year. However, in my 
view, there is little real information as to where the training slots are, how 
many are available, and how many should be available in any particular community. 
There is also a lack of information on many matters that must be known if wor- 
kers are to take full advantage of this training — such as, where are the 
child care centers; what legal, medical and social services, what transportation 
facilities, are available? All this information must bo brought together if 
we are to have an effective labor market information system". 

I am convinced that wo have impressive informational resources. In Cali- 
fornia we have information on virtually every Isingle employer. We have infor- 
mation on more than six million workers in our unempld^mentJjiswaAce records. 
Almost all of this information is available if we want\cr^lglt out* 

However, there are piajor institutional blocks. For example, for many 
years, we have had no convincing rationale for a labor market Information pro- 
gram. It is a general term that most administrators do not understand and 
regard as a frill. Mr. Shiigi'^ program derived much of its aopeal, in fact 
it was 'sold'*, on the basis of the argument that, by improving the labor market 
information system, the period of unemployment could be significantly reduced 
for large numbers of claimants. To try and save money, the administrators and 
enployers were willing to make an investment in the provision of iniormation 
which would help cut the drain on unemployment insurance funds. 
$ 

Micro-studies of the labor market have been carried out as far as I know 
only in California. Jim Neto of the Coastal Area Office of the Department of 
Human Resources Development was the first person to set about the task of 
finding out how a specific labor market worked and, more importantly, how this 
information could be fed into the Job market system. Despite Rlr. Neto's 
breakthrough, there has yet to be developed a powerful rationale for producing 
this type of information. In my view, it is this detailed information that 
tells it as it is, rather than aggregate industry/occupation data, which is 
essential for the operation of any placement operation in the schools or in 
the manpower agencies. 

We certainly do not have adequate information properly organized on the 
economic framework. This sort of information the placement officer must have 
to do an effective job. In the palmier days of the 1940's, 50's and 60*s, 
placement officers could acquire an intimate knowledge of their community al- 
most by a process of osmosis. But nowadays, given the tremendous expansion of 
manpower programs, and the fact that many staff members move through the agen- 
cies like gypsies, they can no longer be given two or three years or more to 
learn their job, or how the economies of the communities actually operate. As 
I see it, the major task before us in the labor markot information field is to 
provide the manpower service staff with standardized information on the occupa- 
tional, industry, and social service mix of communities. This sort of informa- 
tion in capsule form would assist them to get a firm grip on the local job mar- 
ket. 



I would like to add one other point. In addition to having an effective 
labor market information system, I believe we should also acquire an effective 
manpower management information system. I believe they go hand in hand. In 
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sum, I think ve are In a bad way. We must find a rationalization for our in«- 
formation programs which can be Justified as a sound economic investment. If 
we continue to turn out generalized information — the sort of stuff that it 
is nice to know but Is not essential — administrators will never provide the 
resources necessary for the Job. 

George Reavell: I feel sure that there has been a pilot program, possibly it 
was in Ohio, which worked out some of these problems that involve a com- 
munication of needs between the employment service and the schools, and 
of having the employment service assist the schools. 

Walter Postle: I don't know, ^fuch of the time the schools and the employment 
service operate at daggers* point. 

Ed Heler: There have been some efforts to achieve a sort of system. But 

there are real communication difficulties. We do lack a common termino- 
logy. The schools, the employment service, the census — we all have 
different occupat^ional codes that are not necessarily compatible* We 
tried to work this out in Arizona; we had our "Economic Round Table". 
At the stflurt we were only trying to get everyone to use the same popula- 
tion figures at first, but then we extended our activities to broader 
matters, and we ran into difficulties. Just trying to get four State 
R and A Chiefs to work together is hard enough. To use Grossman's model, 
we do need that "supervisor". 

Dennis O'Connor: Possibly o\ir problem is not a lack of information, but too 
much of it. Maybe the employment service Interviewer is burdened with 
too much data. The problem is to find out what is really needed. 

Walter Postle: That surely is what we are trying to do now. 

Gordon Cavana: We still have this problem of data versus information. There 
was the 1966 East Bay Survey of all Jobs that went to the schools in 
volumes. I though^ this was "data". 

Joseph Epstein: All agen61es have different needs and these agencies have 

different information Vequirements at their different levels. Our ulti- 
mate aim must be to pufl^a man in the Job where he fits best and where 
society can pa^ him the iK)8t. It is oxir Job to find out what information 
is needed to'do this and then to structure and stratify this information. 

Take our tovr projects that are going on now. The project leaders have 
been given the responsibility "to see what the elephant looks like" — to 
see how all of these pieces fit together into a whole. Project staff 
must first see what the micro-areas look like. Then they must figure out 
what are the logistics, the back-up. Our project people are being asked 
to stratify a labor market information system at different levels. What 
feedbacks are required at various points so that the different parts of 
the system can work together? 

There was no comprehensive view of the economy until Keynes, and today we 
need a comprehensive view of a labor market information system. 
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Sherrill Neville: There are many gaps in our information system which must be 
filled before it can be described as comprehensive. We need a standard 
occupational coding system as much or more as ever needed the SIC. 
Perhaps our worst gap is our lack of an objective and documented base for 
many important segments of our labor force. We have no such base for the 
agricultural self-employed, or for the new entrant unemployed. We need 
some way of Apping the ^PS^Current Population Survey) in order to ob- 
tain an objective fix on these and other groups in the labor force. 

CharJps Roumassot: I admit to these gaps. Even the BLS is confusing the 

public with labor force estimates based on the Current Population Survey, 
and by employment estimates derived from establishment-based reporting. 
Another problem that we have is the general public confidence that all 
our problems can be solved with the decennial census. True, we do need 
this picture of the universe, of population by place, sex and race. We 
must have a fix on the demographic scene. But we must also make better 
use of the system we have for establishing the characteristics of local 
populationsas we go along. It is hard to say where our emphasis should 
be. 

Joseph Epstein: Each level must get its due. The thing is to design an arti- 
culated system and to get the "noise" out. This means that we must 
establish what the needs for information really are. Then, we must take 
a look at what we now. have and decide on what else must be done. Priori- 
ties must be established, information flows and feedbacks designed. 

Ed Ifeler: We revised the organizational set*up of our R&S section. We re- 
tained the old federal reporting programs for these sections, but took 
on Occupational Analysis including test developiAent . This merging of 
Occupational Analysis and R&S has led to our more effectively serving 
counselors and others. 

We have moved away from the "Manpower-Challenge-of-the-Sixties" type 
and the "Occupational-Guide " type of information to some very simple 
things aimed specifically at placement needs. Also, we have had to 
shift from serving the community in broad terms of overall economic 
planning to serving its internal needs. 

These moves have not greatly changed the sources of our information, al- 
though its packaging has changed. However, we would still like to serve 
as the Economic Analyst of the State**. There are so many problems where 
good data are essential to good policy. There is, for example, the prob- 
lem of getting a fix on seasonal and cyclical developments. 

George Reavell: I would like to stress the importance of the vocational coun- 
cils that are advisory to the schools. They frequently represent an 
excellent source of information about occupational developments. 

James Neto: Yes, but so often we do not really have even the concepts which 
we need to deal with the subjects we are considering. For one thing we 
need better measures of labor supply. Who will have been prepared and 
who will be competing for the same future Jobs? Where are the trained 
inmigrants? Will workers compete for Jobs who are from other disciplines 
than those which we thought would furnish the supply? 
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Ed Heler: We really noed longitudinal demographic studies to answer questions 
like these but there have been very few such studies to shed light on the 
supply side. 

Larry Harrington: We have to think of the interaction which exists between 
manpower and the users of these data, education and the employment agen- 
cies. Any system which we design must take these interactions and these 
interrelationships into account. 

« 

Walter Pbstle: We were talking about changes in institutions that were pre- 
paring labor market information. This has happened quite by accident in 
the California agencies. In California there is a traditional Research 
and StatjLstics Unit which is primarily cdcemed with the traditional 
labor market information program, the broad economic development of labor 
market operations. Then we have the Ron Smith enterprise. Would you 
describe how it got underway and what direction you are going to take? 

Ron Smith: The JIS program came into being primarily because of a need for 
information on which to base eligibility determinations. California law 
is very complex and we are required to have information on community 
practices, prevailing wages by occupation, job centers, usual conditions 
of employment, hours of work, and this type of thing. The only way the 
program could be sold was to meet this need. And it was and is a pressing 
need. The approach that we took was to place a unit of staff within a 
local office and give this person the responsibility for recognizing and 
meeting the informational needs of the local office UI interviewers. We 
rely as much as possible on using objective methods to determine these 
needs. We soon found that simply asking people, "What information do you 
need?" was ineffective. They generally do not know what information they 
need and if they do know, they have difficulty in telling us. 

We prepare job summaries on the significant occupations identified in the 
individual local offices. We also use a union summary which provides the 
needed information for union-controlled occupations. Possibly because of 
the withdrawal of placement services by the employment service section 
of the agency I and probably because we found that the information developed 
for the UI interviewer was also valuable from the employment assistance 
aspect, there has been a redirection of our project about a year and a 
half ago. When we took this on originally, wo were motivated about 90 to 
95 percent to obtain eligibility information. I would say now that the 
emphasis has been nearly reversed. Our main objective now is io provide 
employment assistance and our concern with eligibility information has 
significantly diminished. 

A month and a half ago a new section was formed called, aptly enough, the 
Employment Assistance Section. This covers the Job information project 
as well as the claimant services program. In the local office, in addition 
to the JIS position, we have interviewers who are prime disseminators of 
Job information, who can take whatever time is needed to interview appli- 
cants and offer employment assistance. They deal not only with the in- 
formational, but also the motivational, aspects of this assistance. 
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We are frequent 3 y unable to determine an Individual's occupation with 
respect to a six digit DOT title and code.- It Is certainly desirable to 
go to the nine digit system, but we cannot do this at this time. When we 
thought of handouts « we had to think of roughly 80 to 100 occupations and 
an aggregate of 200 or 3P0 different Industries. The number of handouts 
needed made the project unfeasible. However , here we are talking about 
as few as 10 to 15 different handouts (see Figures 6, 7 and 8). If you 
will look at the page on Clerical Occupations^ I will try to explain what 
this is designed to accon^llsh* First It can be used to make primary eli- 
gibility determinations. The column In the upper left-hand comer lists 
the primary job areas Illustrated In the map on the right, and the next 
columns show, for Job area, the number of employers, the number of cleri- 
cal workers employed and the percentage these workers constitute of the 
total positions* In the three columns below we then enter 12 or 15, or 
perhaps as many as 30 Individual clerical occupations using the DOT title 
and followed by the DOT code. The areas where each of these occupations 
has previously been identified as making up a significant portion In the 
local office's claims load are specified In the last column. On the re- 
verse side of the form we again list the significant occupational titles 
and their DOT code and then Indicate the Industry of attachment. Its 
SIC code, ard Information helpful to the Job search in that Industry. For 
clerical occupations this is generally relatively simple, with any indus- 
try show?: In the sheet employing a whole string of occupations. But now 
look at the reverse side of the sheet on Sei*vlce occupations, and I think 
you will agree that the business of attaching industries to occupations 
gets a bit mind-^boggllng. ^ 

There are problems In assemb?.lng this tjrpe of information. In some offices 
we have a list of employers arranged by SIC and ZIP code. In offices 
where the SIC code Is Important, obvlou^y we will not present the Infor- 
mation to the applicant In the form, "Look at SIC 7021*'. In offices where 
for one reason or another we don't have an employer listing, we rely on 
the telephone directory reference. This Is a very difficult problem. We 
only recently obtained material from the telephone company. The last 
column on this sheet Is Information about methods of establishing con- 
tacts with the employer. We will show a complete listing of all the ways 
of obtaining leads and establishing contacts that we have Identified. 
This will give our claimants the full spectrum of Information. But we 
will also place reliance on the knowledge of local office interviewers to 
suggest certain methods as being preferred, based on community practices 
or centered on the Job seeker and his needs* I think that you can see 
that we have made a substantial shift In our direction. This has been 
occasioned by our recognition of needs. Yet I don't think we will start 
approaching our goal of a *one week reduction In the period of unemploy- 
ment** unless we can get some policy changes. For example, the law says 
**a person shall use the usual method of seeking work**. It Is pretty easy 
to determine the **usual method** If Individuals In a certain occupation are 
usual'ly unemployed for l^weeks. Then our practice could be to tell them 
to do the usual thing and remain unemployed for 13 weeks. We have a 
feasibility study under way In Los Angeles to make a determination of what 
is the best way not Just of seeking work but of becoming employed. 
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Walter Postle.: Is any of this research that you do going outside the agency? 
Ron Smith: It wasn*t intended to, but it has. 

Walter Postle: The idea comes to mind that with this approach , you should have 
a pretty good idea of what the Job market is in a particular city. This 
might bo useful in a high school* Will you be doing this for every major 
SMSA? 

Ron^Smith: If the feasibility study shows this method to be effective, and if 
the demand is sufficiently strong, wo will defer our established work pro- 
jects and do it statewide. 

Walter Postle: Mr. Cavana, would you consider this kind of stuff data or infor- 
mation? 

Gordon Cavana: It seems better than anything we have got going. 

l^vry Harrington: I will be very cautious and say I don't know. From what I 
see of it right now it looks as if it might be useful to counselors in 
schools. Personally, I leaned a little bit towards the **mini-guidos". 
This may be the right time for me to mention a recently initiated new 
approach to planning for vocational education in California. Initially 
it took some titoe for the legislature to recognize that HRD was involved 
in training people or recommending training programs for people, and that 
the schools were planning their curricula on information received from 
HRD. Then someth'^g happened. It was discovered that HRD was training 
people for Jobs tMt-^no longer existed. It provided the impetus for the 
legislature to opt for a new approach to developing a manpower training 
program, or at least exposing students to a type of vocational training 
that would be relevant to the Job market. Along came a bill that re- 
quired the three agencies concernm with vocatidnal education and techni- 
cal training (HRD, Department oj^/Education, and the Chancellor's Office 
of the Junior Colleges) to get ytogether, look at the state, and divide 
it into planning arecis. Twe^Ve such areas were created throughout the 
state. It was also decided to form planning committees in a few of these 
areas for demonstration purposes and we have been involved in the organi- 
zation of these committees* I would be interested to hear from anyone 
here who has comments on this project. 

Joseph Epstein: One thing that you said which hit me between the eyes was 
that HRD is training for Jobs that don't exist. I am curious to know 
how that could have happened even assuming only a minimum training survey 
before the training got started. 

Ed Heler: This might go back to the policy that we should train no matter 
what for. There are some training programs which are being run because 
we happen to have the equipment. 

Joseph Epstein: When one says '^training for Jobs that don't exist**, that could 
either be a damning Indictment of the system, or it could be something I 
am not so sure we should put a stop to. Suppose we are talking about an 
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Industry that is particularly sensitive to the economic cycle. America's 
great indu *rial power comes from the fact that it can create machines of 
all kinds to serve industry. And most industries buying these machines 
are notoriously cyclical. Now is the kid who comes out of high school 
just at the moment when a downturn is setting in ir ^he capital goods in- 
dustry to be told that for the rest of his life he ought to forget about 
becoming a skilled machinist? I am not sure about how our information 
systems can be designed to cope with cyclical trends- 

Larry Harrington: That level of sophistication isn't built Into our program* 
If you want that kind of sophistication you have to build a mechanism. 

Shi^rrJll Neville: I would like to put in a plug for paying more attention to 
basic data. This is something that we in Utah are trying to do in our 
computerizer* Small Area Establishment Address System. It boils down to 
getting o':r unemployment insurance people to make notification e'*ery time ^ 
there ±r^ an address change which is then stored in the computer. Ifere is 
an ex8;nple of how a relatively small improvement in the quality of basic 
datp may yield substantial dividends to the local office delivery system, 
lii addition we have a fix on seasonal hiring patterns Utah is a very 
seasonal state. Here in California^ I imagine, it would be very desirable 
to have such a fix on seasonal hiring patterns in the service occupations* 

Jim Neto: We talk about the needs of workers by occupational groups at some time 
out in the future. Too often we are only concerned with the demand side 
and that is where all the work he:; been done in the past. If we are just 
talking about demand projections, those don't really get you any closer 
to effective planning. 



E.R.F.W. Grossman 

I feel that I am not in a position to give a good summary of all that 

has gone on and propose to call shortly on Margaret Thal-L«rsen who is better 
qualified for this task than I am, and to give Joseph Epstein the Inst word 
from the Washington standpoint. 

A lot of valuable data has been presented in these last three days. I am 
sure that each of you will turn it into information in the way, that best fits 
your needs and this is as it should be. It is apparent to me that there already 
is a living, breathing labor market information system, a system in the sense 
that efforts are coordinated. Since we are clearly not faced with a set of 
disconnected activities, it would appear to be possible for many of the sub** 
systems to be separated out and treated independently. But I would just like 
to look at the total system and try to sketch out how the subsystems might fit 
into it. 

Joseph Epstein, in some sense, ^is riding the elephant he described and he 
would, in some sonso, like to steer it. At the other end we get down to tho 
grassroot level which consists of the Job seekers. Most of us are in between. 
T think we can start to conceptualize tho system by looking at the various 
levels in the space and time dimensions. At the localloveL,| which corresponds 
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roughly to Job matching, we have heard about a number of problems concerned 
with such things ^'Us objectives and performance criteria, information needs » 
data sources, dissemination and u«;livery^ evaluation and review mechanisms. 
All are typical of syscems problems th,%t occur at the micro level. At a 
slightly higher leve) , we have counseling and guidance which demands a littlo 
more time. I think we might usefully consider both as part of the short term^ 
local subsystem. Then we mighc hove a medium level — regional svEsystemsj-T^ — 
operating on n larger spffc^^and time scale. Finally we have the Jiationol lovol 
which operates over a tinfe scifmont of maybe two years and over an area enclosed 
by the national boundaries. That gives us an overview of the total national 
manpower system within which all the subsystem problems interact. 

Now it is characteristic of any total system that there will be a number 
of partly independent and partly interacting subsystems^^^ Joe Epstein's prob- 
lem, as 1 soe it, is to find an overall system model* in which all these sub- 
systems make sense. The reasons for this I suggest, is that he would like to 
come up with a rational approach for the allocation of resources across the 
subsystems, a rational means of evaluating performance of the subsystems within 
the total system. He would also like to see improvements in performance by 
upgrading the techniques of the various lo«.al subsystems. The particular In* 
teraction which seems to occur between various subsystems is data sharin^^. 
There seems to be a need to get data that can be shared among the subsystens, 
thereby optimizing the use of the total data base and minimizing the duplica- 
ticn of data collection. 

Here I would li.<e to refer back to the distinction I drew between infor- 
mation and data (see Figure 9). You have a situation which you would like to 
mcv^ify and In order to take an action you neeu a model. The general way of 
g'^tting a model constructed Is to collect data by some kind of sensor and then 
process it in some way to convert It into Information. Information is that 
which can be used directly to determine action. 



What Wv have in our system is a tremendous amount of data with models of 
limited validity. The problem is to define what models are required and what 
kinds of processors can best generate their.. The manpower system is not itself 
independent. It Interacts with the economic system. Yet on the short range 
and local level tha labor voa: jt system can be taken independently of the 
econoi^y. The disturbances Injected Into the labor market from the total eco- 
nomy tend to be somewhat longer range and slower, so they leave the local level 
somewhat independent In Its action 

As we are running short of time, I don't propose to pursue this line of 
thought further. Instead I would like to conclude by saying that; so far as 
the research contract we are presently working on is concerned, this meeting 
has been extremely productive. 



Ma rgaret Thal-Larsen 

Professor Grossman has Intimate - that I will tell you how the proceedings 
* of this conference have helped us. Not to labor this point at too great length, 
I believe it has helped us In two wayt;: first, by broadening the field, and 
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second, by adding to thu fund of both data and Inforit^atlon with which wo wilT 
be working* In a sense, the deliberations of this group havy made this lar^o 
and complex subject of a manpower information system even larger and oven moro 
complex* ITils would be rather disturbing if it were the only outcome. It is 
not. The discussions have taken certain turns which have added to the struc - 
ture that we are looking f#r. They have helped us to delineate and, in some 
cases, to limit the system. At the same time they have sensitized us to cer- 
tain specific aspects which will have to bo explored and investigated. 

This leads me to what I really want to say which is, Thank you. I am 
impressed by the level of Interest that has been displayed by the group that 
we have together here. The intcnscness of this interest is the reason why you 
have so greatly broadened the territory that we, who will be left behind, will 
have to consider. It is also the reason why you have contributed the s'truc- 
' turo which wo value. Wu have not only covered a lot of f;round, but some of the 
matters covered hnvo been dlscussod in considerable depth. This loaves us witlj 
a number of problems. Wo have to respond properly to the signals that wo hnvc 
hoard. One f them that I see as an immediate responsibility is at the empi- 
rical, factual, investigative level. We have been alerted by frequent remarks 
voiced around this table that there is a lot of "noise" in the system. I thinlc 
we should go first to those places where the complaints were the loudest and yet 
continue to br <is objective as we can possibly be, which uieans trying to listo*^ 
to both sides of some of these accounts. ^ 
♦ 

Also, we shall continue to pound away at the problem, "What are the needs 
for Information at the bottom level of the heap?** In this connection I would 
like to say one thing by way of tribute to the many foot soldiers we have en- 
countered in our previous manpower projects. I really haven't heard a single 
probleid discussed around . this table that has not been raised (although possllBly 
from a different perspective and possibly in a different way) by the people at 
the local office or school level. This includes rather sophisticated problems, 
such as the difference between education and training, the importance and im- 
plications of having sound demographic data, or this matter of what do you 
train for, the job near at hand or the one in the future. 

We have other jobs besides field work. Professor Grossman outlin^^d the 
problems of conceptualization with which we will be faced. Nor can we forgot 
the. complexities involved in the system — the different needs existing at the 
local level and at the other levels in the hierarchy. This was brought into 
focus by one of Mr. Epstein's remarks, that one mission of an information sys- 
tem is to serve as a **triggering mechanism*'. Better information evidently can 
make an impact going beyond more effective placement or better counseling. It 
has the power to trigger certain changes in f isca-i-:.ar„jother policies. We are 
going to ' ve to keep this consideration in view as well, lest the elephant 
start steering the rider. 

Joseph Spstein 

There is very little I have to add to what has been said. I Just want to 
throw out one' thought since Irv and I are at the federal level. Our research 
program does not only design or consider things from the national level. What 
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we have been doing here was to consider labor market information systems from 
the vantage- point of the local level, to answer what a good sophisticated 
study of the San Francisco Bay area could tell us about how the subsystems 
operate at the local level and how they interact with other subsystems* We 
have bec.i looking for grassroots answers and how those answers might relate 
to the federal level. 
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